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Waist-deep  in  the  big  muddy . . . 


IACP  still  seeking  a way  out  of  its  troubles 


With  little  more  than  a month 
before  the  92nd  annual  con- 
ference of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  group  finds  itself  reeling  from 
a series  of  organizational  upper- 
cuts absorbed  over  the  past  10 
months. 

Thus  far,  the  scorecard  in- 
cludes: 

H A sharp  blow  to  the  head  in 
the  resignation  of  a new  executive 
director  after  only  two  hours  on 
the  job; 

H A biting  shot  to  the  wallet  in  a 
pending  audit  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  has 
brought  to  the  surface  cases  of 
gross  financial  mismanagement, 
and 

U A punch  in  the  mouth  via  a 
preliminary  investigation  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  most  recent,  and  perhaps 
most  unexpected  blow  landed  on 
August  2 when  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Hartman,  the  newly-chosen  ex- 
ecutive director  of  IACP,  abrupt- 
ly announced  his  resignation  from 
the  job,  for  reasons  as  yet  unclear. 

Hartman,  the  former  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Motorcycle  Safety  Foundation, 
had  been  chosen  unanimously  for 
the  post  just  five  days  earlier,  in 
the  apparent  culmination  of  a na- 
tionwide s arch. 

Syracuse,  N.Y..  Police  Chief 
Thomas  J.  Sardino,  whose  tenure 
as  president  of  IACP  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  organization’s 


woes,  hailed  the  end  of  the  ex- 
haustive selection  process,  say- 
ing he  looked  forward  to  "a 
rebuilding  of  the  association 
under  Dr.  Hartman's  steward- 
ship.” 

Hartman’s  stewardship  was  to 
be  short-lived.  As  recounted  by 
I ACP’s  acting  executive  director, 
James  Sterling,  Hartman  arrived 
at  the  IACP  building  on  the  even- 
ing of  August  1 and  stayed  till 
10:15.  "We  talked  and  he  actively 
took  notes,”  Sterling  said.  “He 
asked  good  questions,  he  made 
some  good  decisions.  He  did 
everything  that  somebody  would 
do  when  they  were  going  to  take 
over  as  executive  director  the 
following  morning.” 

Sterling  said  it  was  agreed  that 
he  and  Hartman  would  meet  the 
following  morning,  which  was  to 
be  Hartman’s  first  full  day  on  the 
job.  Sterling  said  that  when  he 
got  to  the  office  Hartman  was 
waiting  with  a short  letter  of 
resignation  addressed  to  Sardino. 

“I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to 
talk  about  it,”  Sterling  said.  "He 
did  say  that  he  went  home  after 
leaving  here  at  10:15.  He  was 
staying  with  a daughter  over  in 
Gaithersburg.  He  said  that  he 
had  a very  long  conversation  with 
his  wife  that  night  — she  lives 
over  in  Pennsylvania.  They  had  a 
long  conversation  and  I think 
that’s  significant." 

Asked  to  respond  to  sugges- 
tions that  Hartman  had  quit  in  a 


dispute  over  the  signing  of  a 
waiver  for  a background  check, 
Sterling  said  simply:  "That's  not 
the  case.  There  was  a waiver  in- 
volved, and  he  signed  it." 

No  one  can  say  exactly  why 
Hartman  resigned.  A statement 
issued  by  IACP  quoted  Hartman 
as  noting,  "I  will  be  unable  to 
serve  in  this  capacity.  . .and 
regret  that  circumstances  pre- 
vent my  reporting  for  duty.” 

The  IACP  statement  shed  no 
further  light  on  the  resignation, 
other  than  to  assert,  “It  is 
understandable  that  the  demands 
and  expectations  of  serving  as 
IACP’s  executive  director  may 
have  appeared  overwhelming  to 
an  individual  whose  background 
was  unrelated  to  the  complexities 
of  law  enforcement.” 

As  matters  presently  stand,  the 
demands  and  expectations  of  ser- 
ving as  IACP’s  executive  director 
may  seem  overwhelming  to  an  in- 
dividual of  any  background. 

Aside  from  once  again  coming 
up  a bridesmaid  in  its  effort  to 
find  a new  executive  director, 
IACP  is  in  deep  financial  trouble. 
As  first  outlined  by  Chief  Sardino 
at  a mid-year  meeting  of  the  State 
Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
an  audit  has  turned  up  documents 
indicating  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  flowed 
in  and  out  of  IACP  accounts 
without  proper  accounting, 
creating  a situation  Sardino 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Houston  cops  threaten 
protest  at  IACP  meeting 


Should  the  IACP  make 
substantial  progress  toward 
solving  its  internal  problems 
by  the  time  of  its  annual  con- 
ference in  October,  it  may  still 
face  a potentially  embarrass- 
ing demonstration  at  the  con- 
ference, staged  by  members  of 
the  host  department. 

An  article  that  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Houston 
Police  Sentinel,  published  by 
the  Houston  Police 
Patrolmen’s  Union,  accused 
Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  of 
mismanaging  the  department 
and  urged  members  of  the 
HPPU  to  publicly  villify  the 
chief  at  the  upcoming  IACP 
conference. 

The  article,  entitled 
"Showcase  Department  Not 
Possible  Without  a Showcase- 
Quality  Chief,"  called  for  a 
demonstration  by  the  2,000 
members  of  HPPU  to  show 
"his  [Brown’s]  esteemed  peers 
exactly  what  kind  of  a phony 
Brown  really  is.” 

According  to  Officer  Tommy 
Britt,  president  of  the  HPPU, 
protesting  officers  would  be 


present  at  the  convention  to 
hand  out  pamplets  and,  in 
some  cases,  picket.  “We’re  go- 
ing to  show  them  that  Chief 
Brown  is  calling  Houston  a 
showcase  police  department 
when  in  fact  it’s  not.  Things 
are  all  well  and  good  on  the 
community  relations  stand- 
point but  you  ask  the  typical 
radio  patrolmen  and  he's  not 
happy  with  his  job  at  all.” 

However,  Brown,  who  is 
sixth  vice  president  of  IACP, 
said  HPPU  members  have 
written  letters  to  Don  Cook, 
editor  of  the  Sentinel,  saying 
that  the  article  did  not  repre- 
sent their  views.  "We’ve  had 
members  of  HPPU  quit 
because  they  were  embar- 
rassed by  the  article,”  Brown 
said. 

Brown  still  maintains  the 
position  he  has  held  since  the 
appearance  of  the  article,  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  one  person. 
“I  meet  with  the  union 
representatives  monthly  and 
we  have  not  had  any  issue  that 
would  suggest  there  is  a great 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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Western  officials  gear  up  for  speed-limit  battle 


Despite  simmering  dissatisfaction  out  West  over  the  55-mph  speed  limit,  state  vehicles  in  New  Mexico 


sport  a bumper  sticker  proclaiming  official  support  for  the  double-nickel.  Wide  World  Photo 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Although  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  11 -year-old  55-mile-an- 
hour  national  speed  limit  has 
reduced  the  number  of  highway 
fatalities  and  the  severity  of  auto 
accidents,  a number  of  U.S. 
senators  and  representatives 
from  Midwestern  and  Western 
states  are  growing  increasingly 
hostile  to  the  speed  limit,  basing 
their  opposition  chiefly  on  the 
twin  issues  of  practicality  and 
states'  rights. 

The  double-nickel  speed  limit 
was  enacted  in  1974  as  a means  of 
conserving  fuel  during  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  Existing  Federal  law 
requires  states  to  limit  highway 
speed  to  55  or  risk  losing  Federal 
highway  funds.  In  addition, 
states  that  are  lax  in  arresting 
speeding  motorists  risk  losing 
Federal  money. 

The  prospect  of  losing  Federal 
funds  hasn't  dampened  the  op- 
position of  Congressmen  from 
such  states  as  Texas,  Wyoming, 
Idaho  and  Nevada.  The  disaf- 
fected legislators  say  the  speed 
limit  is  impractical  for  the 


geography  of  their  states’ 
highway  systems  as  well  as  an  in- 
fringement of  states’  rights. 

According  to  Taylor  Bowlden,  a 
spokesman  for  Republican 
Senator  Steven  D.  Symms  of 
Idaho,  state  officials  would  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  volume  of  traffic  on 
roads  in  their  jurisdiction  than 
would  legislators  from  other 
states. 

“It’s  the  principle  and  alsocom- 
mon  sense,”  Bowlden  said.  "It’s 
very  hard  to  argue  that  national 
elected  officials  are  better  able  to 
determine  what  the  reasonable 
speed  limit  for  Idaho  is  than  our 
elected  officials  in  Idaho.  " 

Symm’s  sentiments  are  shared 
by  Sen.  Henry  Hecht,  a Nevada 
Republican.  The  two  Senators 
have  sponsored  a bill,  which  is 
still  in  committee,  that  would 
allow  state  officials  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  to  65  on  Interstate 
highways  while  keeping  the  limit 
at  55  through  urban  areas. 

Michael  Miller,  a spokesman 
for  Hecht,  said  a national 
highway  study  has  shown  that  in 


certain  cases  the  speed  limit  can 
be  changed.  He  said  the  study 
showed  that  less  than  8 percent  of 
all  fatal  accidents  occur  on  rural 
highways.  "We  don’t  believe  that 
passage  of  Sen.  Hecht’s  bill  would 
in  any  way  raise  fatalities, ' ’ Miller 
said. 

Texas  Gov.  Mark  White  is  also 
a proponent  of  a modified  speed 


limit.  According  to  a spokes- 
woman for  White,  the  Governor 
bel’eves  that  the  speed  limit  has 
been  burdensome  all  along  in 
states  such  as  Texas.  “The  dif- 
ference between  a 55-mile-an-hour 
limit  in  New  York  as  opposed  to 
Texas  is  really  vast,”  she  said. 
"People  on  the  East  Coast  don’t 
really  understand  the  vast 


distances  our  state  covers.  When 
you  head  out  to  west  Texas, 
where  the  closest  town  is  maybe 
several  hundred  miles  away,  55 
just  adds  a whole  bunch  of  time  to 
a trip  that  is  already  long.” 

The  states’  rights  issue  is  a big 
one  for  Wyoming  Senator 
Malcolm  Wallop.  According  to  a 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Carl  M.  Loeb 
Jr.  a businessman  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Council,  died  August 
13  at  a hospital  in  Greenwich 
after  suffering  a stroke.  He  was 
81  years  old.  Loeb,  a former  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  left 
that  group  in  1981  to  help  found 
the  crime  prevention  council  and 
serve  as  its  chairman.  The  coun- 
cil's work  is  best  known  through 
the  public  appearances  of 
McGruff,  the  trenchcoat-clad 
crime  dog. 

MAINE  - The  State  Police  has 
begun  placing  ads  in  newspapers 
to  alert  citizens  to  a toll-free 
number  that  can  be  called  to 
report  marijuana  growers. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Edward 
F.  Hennessey,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  state’s  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  was  named  president  of 
the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices 
at  the  group’s  annual  meeting 
August  8 in  Lexington,  Ky.  Hen- 
nessey has  been  the  state's  chief 
jurist  since  1976. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - The 
State  Supreme  Court  ruled 
August  16  that  the  use  of  police 
roadblocks  to  catch  suspected 
drunken  drivers  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Thejafcate  plans  to  appeal. 

NEW  JERSEY  - A state  judge 
has  temporarily  barred  a regional 
high  school  in  East  Rutherford 
from  requiring  all  students  to 
take  urine  tests  for  drug  or 
alcohol  use.  The  testing  program, 
adopted  on  August  7,  was 
challenged  on  behalf  of  five 
students  and  their  parents  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Judge  Peter  Ciolino  of  State 
Superior  Court  is  due  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  whether  to  make  the  test 
ban  permanent. 

NEW  YORK  - Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  has  signed  a bill  that 
would  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Treatment  Standards  Act 
for  Crime  Victims  to  the  victims 
of  juvenile  delinquents.  The  act, 
first  passed  in  1984,  guarantees  a 
crime  victim’s  right  to  be  inform- 


ed. consulted  and  treated  fairly  in 
connection  with  their  cases. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Ex- 
Philadelphia  police  Lieut.  John 
Czmar,  who  was  accused  of  tak- 
ing $30,000  in  bribes,  changed  his 
plea  to  guilty  August  19  in  the 
ongoing  Federal  probe  of  the 
city's  police  force.  Thus  far,  the 
investigation  has  chalked  up  34 
indictments,  25  convictions  and  3 
acquittals. 


ARKANSAS  — Jefferson  Coun- 
ty officials  are  seeking  to  have  a 
$6-million  state  prison  built  in  the 
Pine  Bluff  area,  with  the  state, 
county  and  city  sharing  the  costs. 

FLORIDA  — In  an  effort  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a statewide 
anti-crime  summit  meeting  on 
November  21,  Gov.  Bob  Graham 
has  asked  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials from  the  state’s  six  most 
populous  counties  to  begin  mapp- 
ing strategies  to  fight  crime. 

GEORGIA  — Cordele  police  of- 
ficer Dennis  White,  32.  has  been 
fired  from  the  force  and  charged 
with  the  burglary  of  a perfume 
store  there.  White,  who  had 
previously  served  as  a police  of- 
ficer in  Camanche,  Iowa,  was 
fired  from  that  job  in  1981  for  fak- 
ing an  attempt  on  his  own  life  and 
falsely  reporting  that  he  had  been 
shot  by  an  unidentified  man. 

LOUISIANA  - At  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions held  in  New  Orleans  last 
month,  Detroit,  Mich.,  police  of- 
ficer Robert  Scully  was  elected  to 
a second  two-year  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  65,000-member 
federation. 

MISSISSIPPI  - The  State  Cor- 
rections Board  is  seeking  a 
$ 12-million  budget  increase  from 
the  Legislature  for  next  year.  The 
$66.6  million  requested  would 
help  pay  for  the  operation  of  three 
new  prisons  with  a total  of  505 
beds  and  357  employees. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Sheriff 
Jack  Arrington  was  bitten  by  a 


poisonous  snake  August  4 in  Can- 
ton. Arrington,  reported  to  be  in 
stable  condition,  was  trying  to 
break  up  a religious  service  in 
which  a preacher’s  son  held  up  10 
of  the  reptiles  in  a display  of  faith. 

VIRGINIA  — State  correctional 
officials  say  they  will  allocate  $3.8 
million  to  transfer  500  inmates 
from  overcrowded  local  jails  to 
state  prisons. 


ILLINOIS  — The  number  of  com- 
plaints of  excessive  force  filed 
against  Chicago  police  officers 
has  dropped  dramatically  from 
last  year,  according  to  police  of- 
ficials. During  the  first  eight  mon- 
ths of  this  year,  the  department 
said,  1,238  complaints  of  ex- 
cessive force  were  filed,  a decrease 
of  20  percent  from  the  total  of 
1,533  received  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment recently  lost  two  veteran 
commanders  with  67  years  of  ser- 
vice between  them.  On  August  1, 
the  commander  of  the  3rd 
District,  Julius  H.  Watson,  called 
it  a career  after  37  years  of  polic- 
ing. Less  than  a month  later,  on 
August  31,  Commander  David  E. 
Coffey  of  the  Traffic  Enforcement 
Division  hung  up  his  CPD  badge 
to  begin  a second  career  as  a diver- 
sion investigator  with  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

Edward  M.  Nickels,  54,  who 
retired  last  February  as  com- 
mander of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department’s  bomb  and  arson 
section,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  arson  investigation  divi- 
sion of  the  state  fire  marshal’s  of- 
fice. 

A Cook  County  Circuit  Court 
judge  has  denied  a new  trial  for 
Gary  Dotson,  who  was  convicted 
of  a 1977  rape  that  his  accuser 
now  says  never  happened.  Dot- 
son,  whose  original  25-year 
sentence  was  commuted  earlier 
this  year  by  Gov.  James  R. 
Thompson,  was  seeking  a new 
trial  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge. 

INDIANA  — The  Indianapolis 
City  Council  public  safety  com- 
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mittee  has  unanimously  approv- 
ed a proposal  to  establish  a coun- 
tywide emergency  communica- 
tions system.  The  proposal  would 
combine  police,  fire  and  emergen- 
cy medical  service  communica- 
tions throughout  Marion  County 
into  a single  911  telephone  hot 
line.  Officials  hope  to  float  a bond 
issue  to  pay  for  the  initial  cost  of 
the  system,  estimated  at  $25 
million. 

A state  court  of  appeals  ruled 
last  month  that  police  roadblocks 
to  nab  drunken  drivers  are  con- 
stitutional. The  decision  by  the 
1st  District  appellate  court 
clashes  with  the  ruling  issued 
earlier  this  year  by  an  appellate 
court  for  the  4th  District,  thus  in- 
creasing the  chances  that  the  In- 
diana Supreme  Court  will  be  ask- 
ed to  resolve  the  issue. 

OHIO  — The  Town  of  Bedford 
Heights  has  agreed  to  pay 
$17,500  to  a black  woman  who  fil- 
ed a class  action  suit  saying  that 
the  city  police  department’s  hir- 
ing practices  discriminated 
against  women  and  blacks.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  award  to  Crystal 
Adams,  a U.S.  District  Court 
ordered  the  city  to  set  aside  a 
$50,000  fund  for  back-pay  claims 
by  other  blacks  and  women  who 
were  turned  down  or  deterred 
from  applying  to  the  police  force. 
The  city  has  also  agreed  to  adver- 
tise employment  opportunities 
for  blacks  and  women,  educate 
employees  on  affirmative  action, 
and  establish,  maintain  and 
monitor  a quota  system. 

Seven  Ohio  counties  are 
weighing  a plan  to  join  the  city  of 
Toledo  in  building  a regional 
prison  to  replace  other  old,  over- 
crowded facilities.  The  proposal  is 
said  to  be  one  of  several  being  con- 
sidered as  Ohio  officials  wrestle 
with  problems  stemming  from  an- 
tiquated correctional  facilities. 
The  seven  counties  involved  in 
the  regional  plan  are  Putnam, 
Henry,  Fulton,  Defiance,  Wood, 
Lucas  and  Hancock. 


ing  the  12-month  period  ending 
June  30.  a state  report  says.  The 
parole  board  granted  1,367 
paroles  during  fiscal  year  1985, 
which  began  on  July  1, 1984.  That 
represents  an  increase  of  1 1.4  per- 
cent over  the  previous  12  months, 
according  to  the  board’s  annual 
report. 

William  J.  O’Brien,  the  Iowa 
state  court  administrator,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  Con- 
ference  of  State  Court  Ad- 
ministrators at  the  group's  an- 
nual meeting  August  8 in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  O’Brien  has  held  his 
current  position  since  1973. 

KANSAS  — The  Wichita  school 
system  is  looking  into  ways  to  put 
a stop  to  vandalism.  The  system 
recorded  23  percent  increase  in 
damages  during  the  1984-85  year, 
totaling  $123,000. 


IOWA  — Police  Chief  Austin 
O’Brien  of  West  Point  resigned 
on  August  16  after  six  years  with 
the  department,  reportedly  to 
take  a job  as  a lieutenant  with  the 
Pinkerton  detective  agency. 
Mayor  James  Crago  said  Tom 
Montgomery,  a reserve  officer," 
will  serve  as  acting  chief  until  a 
new  one  is  found. 

Albion  Town  Marshal  Jim 
Robinson  has  been  fired  after  he 
refused  to  meet  demands  made  by 
the  City  Council.  The  council  had 
wanted  Robinson  to  take  a 4 per- 
cent cut  in  pay,  have  a listed 
telephone  number,  be  available  24 
hours  a day  and  take  a half-hour 
lunch  break. 

The  state  Board  of  Parole  freed 
a record  number  of  prisoners  dur- 


NEW MEXICO  - Maurice  Cor- 
dova resigned  as  the  state  police 
chief  on  September  1.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  M.  J.  Payne,  51, 
who  is  currently  commander  of 
the  force’s  southern  division, 
based  in  Roswell. 

Albuquerque  District  Attorney 
Stephen  Schiff  has  recommended 
that  six  misdemeanor  charges  be 
filed  against  police  Sgt.  Louis 
Heckroth  for  allegedly  leading 
fellow  officers  on  a 90-mile-an- 
hour  chase. 


TEXAS  — A Federal  appeals 
court  has  ordered  the  City  of 
Borger  and  four  police  officers  to 
pay  $1.38  million  to  the  family  of 
a man  who  was  shot  to  death  by 
law-enforcement  officers  after  he 
was  mistaken  for  a fugitive.  A 
three-judge  panel  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fiftji  Circuit 
agreed  with  a jury's  finding  that 
the  police  officers  had  been 
reckless  in  shooting  James  C. 
Grandstaff  to  death  in  August 
1981.  The  panel  said  the  city  had 
failed  to  train  the  officers  proper- 
ly, and  added  that  serious  in- 
competence or  misbehavior  had 
been  pervasive  in  the  police  force. 


OREGON  — The  State  Govern- 
ment Ethics  Commission  has 
begun  looking  into  charges  that 
Clatsop  County  Sheriff  A1 
Eastman  used  his  office  for  finan- 
cial gain  in  connection  with  a 
1981-82  off-duty  security  con- 
tract. 
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Burn , baby,  burn. . . 


Joint  drive  targets  pot  crop 


a oinion-dollar  business 

Domestic  marijuana  production,  state-by-state 


Over  2,200  Federal,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials 
across  the  United  States  are  try- 
ing to  nip  domestic  marijuana 
production  in  the  bud  this 
harvesting  season,  with  raids  on 
hundreds  of  preselected  sites. 

The  operation,  known  as 
Delta-9,  is  being  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Federal  Government  is  providing 
$2.9  million  through  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration 
(DEA),  approximately  half  a 
million  less  than  last  year. 

“It  is  important  that  we  do  this 
here,"  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d  said,  “to  show  that  we 
are  willing  to  eradicate  within  our 
own  country  just  as  we  are  work- 
ing with  other  countries  to 
eradicate  crops  there." 

Within  the  first  three  days  of 
Operation  Delta-9  in  August, 
more  than  342,635  marijauana 
plants  were  wiped  out.  The 
Justice  Department  said  it  hoped 
to  exceed  the  13  million  plants 
destroyed  last  year. 

Although  the  total  amount  of 
domestic  marijuana  currently  be- 
ing grown  could  not  be  estimated, 
DoJ  officials  said  domestic  mari- 


juana only  makes  up  about  1 2 per- 
cent of  marijuana  consumed  in 
the  U.S. 

According  to  Meese, 
crackdowns  on  marijuana  produc- 
tion in  South  and  Central 
America  have  driven  domestic 
production  up. 

According  to  Con  Dougherty  of 
the  DEA,  the  resistance  en- 
countered by  law  enforcers  has 
been  mainly  vocal.  “We  did  en- 
counter things  like  booby  traps 
and  there  were  a couple  of  in- 
stances of  gunfire." 

Although  Operation  Delta-9 
has  been  implemented  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  this  is  the 
first  year  the  Justice  Department 
has  gotten  the  cooperation  of 
agencies  in  all  50  states.  “We’ve 
given  it  very  high  visibility, ' ' said 
department  spokesman  John 
Russell. 

Meese  himself  was  present  at 
the  eradication  site  in  the  Ozark 
National  Forest  in  Arkansas.  Bad 
weather  prevented  the  Attorney 
General  from  taking  a machete  in 
hand  to  chop  down  some 
cornstalk-high  pot  plants.  Meese 
stressed  the  danger  to  hikers  and 
campers  who  may  unknowingly 


US  nervously  guards 
mountain  of  cocaine 


Worth  vastly  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  a veritable  moun- 
tain of  cocaine  is  being  watched 
over  nervously  by  Federal  drug 
enforcement  agents  at  a secret 
location  in  southern  Florida. 

But  this  Fort  Knox  of  nose- 
candy,  weighing  up  to  10  tons  and 
worth  some  $3  billion,  is  ap- 
parently not  guarded  quite  as 
securely  as  investigators  would 
like. 

Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (DEA)  operatives 
are  concerned  that  someone  with 
a death  wish  might  mount  a 
paramilitary  raid  on  the  coke 
horde,  with  Uzis  and  MAC-10 
machine  guns  as  the  light  ar- 
tillery. It  would  be  the  biggest 
armed  robbery  in  world  history. 

According  to  William  Yount  of 
the  DEA,  it  is  something  the 
agency  thinks  about  everyday. 

The  mountain  of  cocaine  is  part- 
ly the  result  of  efforts  by  drug 
agents  in  Monroe,  Dade,  Broward 
and  Palm  Beach  Counties  in 
Florida,  who  seize  cocaine  at  a 
rate  of  2 tons  a month.  The  con- 
fiscated narcotics  sit  for  months 
or  sometimes  years  awaiting  use 
as  trial  evidence  or  a judge’s 
destruction  order. 

“It’s  my  guess  that  the  largest 
owner  of  cocaine  today  is  the 
United  States  Government,"  said 
Sam  Burstyn,  a Miami  lawyer 
specializing  in  drug  trafficking 
cases. 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
1985,  27,000  pounds  of  cocaine 
came  into  Federal  hands  in  south 
Florida,  more  than  Federal 
authorities  seized  in  the  entire  na- 
tion in  1984. 


Congressional  investigators 
were  informed  of  DEA’s  security 
concerns  in  April.  The  cocaine 
fills  the  entire  room  of  a second 
floor  office.  The  windows  did  not 
appear  to  have  alarms  and  no 
automatic  weapons  were  in  sight, 
an  investigator  said. 

Although  the  investigator  was 
not  impressed  with  the  security  of 
the  cocaine  storage  room,  others 
describe  it  as  a heavily  guarded 
vault  with  security  checkpoints. 

The  Government  is  understan- 
dably vague  when  it  comes  to  the 
cocaine's  exact  whereabouts. 
“Even  if  I knew,  I wouldn't  tell 
you,"  said  Leon  Kellner,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  U.S.  attorney  in 
Miami.  “I  don’t  know.  I don’t 
want  to  know.  If  somebody  knew 
or  had  an  idea,  and  then  they 
heard  about  the  amount  — you 
can  understand  the  problem 
there." 

Burstyn,  however,  dismisses 
the  Government’s  fears.  “People 
that  could  afford  to  do  that  could 
buy  the  stuff  for  peanuts  in 
Bolivia,”  he  said. 

Burstyn  also  estimates  the 
stash  to  be  more  in  the  range  of  20 
tons.  “I  alone  have  three  cases 
with  defendents  worth  3 tons." 

The  exact  size  of  the  pile  not- 
withstanding, security  is  the 
word  of  the  day  at  the  cocaine 
hideaway.  One  attorney,  Michel 
Ociacovski,  had  to  pull  a paper 
bag  over  his  head  before  the  DEA 
would  take  him  to  view  60  mari- 
juana bales  sitting  in  semi- 
trailers off  a loading  bay. 

“It’s  a little  humiliating,  but  on 
the  whole,  I think  it’s  not  an  inap- 
propriate measure,"  he  said. 


stumble  onto  production  sites 
and  be  injured  by  booby  traps  or 
attacks  by  growers.  He  also  said 
the  health  hazards  of  marijuana 
have  been  underestimated.  Not 
only  does  it  cause  bodily  harm,  he 
said,  but  it  is  "a  gateway 
narcotic"  to  stronger  drugs  like 
cocaine  and  heroin. 

Through  the  use  of  irrigation 
and  fertilizer  and  the  careful 
selection  of  planting  sites,  Meese 
said,  the  best  American  mari- 
juana has  a higher  potency  than 
before.  About  a quarter  of  the 
domestic  marijuana  production 
takes  place  on  public  land  since 
laws  within  the  last  decade  gave 
authorities  the  right  to  seize  and 
resell  private  land  used  for  mari- 
juana cultivation. 

While  domestic  production  con- 
tributes but  a fraction  of  the  total 
amount  of  marijuana  consumed 
in  this  country,  it  is  still  a 
multibillion-dollar  industry. 
Marijuana  grown  in  California 
and  Hawaii  alone  sold  at  a com- 
bined retail  value  of  $3.5  billion  in 
1984. 

The  Campaign  Against  Mari- 
juana Planting  (CAMP)  is  Califor- 
nia's own  anti-drug  strike  force. 
CAMP  concentrates  on  the  mari- 
juana rich  “emerald  triangle"  of 
Humboldt,  Mendocino  and  Trini- 
ty Counties  where  80  percent  of 
the  marijuana  seized  in  the  entire 
state  last  year  was  confiscated. 

CAMP,  an  alliance  of  110  agen- 
cies including  the  DEA,  the 
California  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
Enforcement  and  37  county 
sheriffs,  uses  a modus  operandi 

No  mere  bag  of  wind: 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Slate 

Retail  Value 

State 

Retail  Value 

Alabama 

$350  million 

Montana 

$125  million 

Alaska 

$100  million 

Nebraska 

$125  million 

Arizona 

$325  million 

Nevada 

$35  million 

Arkansas 

$550  million 

New  Hampshire 

$1 00  million 

California 

$2.5  billion 

New  Jersey 

$50  million 

Colorado 

$300  million 

New  Mexico 

$250  million 

Connecticut 

$10Q  million 

New  York 

$250  million 

Delaware 

$7  million 

North  Carolina 

$650  million 

District  of  Columbia 

$3  million 

North  Dakota 

$15  million 

Florida 

$450  million 

Ohio 

$250  million 

Georgia 

$500  million 

Oklahoma 

$550  million 

Hawaii 

$1  billion 

Oregon 

$850  million 

Idaho 

$400  million 

Pennsylvania 

$200  million 

Illinois 

$200  million 

Rhode  Island 

$20  million 

Indiana 

$100  million 

South  Carolina 

$350  million 

Iowa 

$225  million 

South  Dakota 

$15  million 

Kansas 

$375  million 

Tennessee 

$525  million 

Kentucky 

$800  million 

Texas 

$350  million 

Louisiana 

$325  million 

Utah 

$200  million 

Maine 

$125  million 

Vermont 

$125  million 

Maryland 

$100  million 

Virginia 

$350  million 

Massachusetts 

$100  million 

Washington 

$500  million 

Michigan 

$250  million 

West  Virginia 

$350  million 

Minnesota 

$175  million 

Wisconsin 

$1 75  million 

Mississippi 

$425  million 

Wyoming 

$100  million 

Missouri 

$350  million 

Total 

$16,645  billion 

Source  National  Organization  lor  Relorm  ol 

Marijuana  Laws 

that  involves  sighting  crops  from 
helicopters  and  then  securing  the 
site  by  air  while  a second  group 
lands  and  cuts  down  the  contra- 
band. The  marijuana  is  then 
flown  to  a fire  pit  in  the 
backwoods  of  southern  Hum- 
boldt County. 

"Wild  Bill"  Ellingwood,  a 
Humboldt  County  sheriff’s  jailer, 
then  douses  the  pot  with  diesel  oil 
and  torches  it.  “They're  all  com- 
mercial growers  here,"  Ell- 


ingwood said.  “We’re  talking  big 
money  here.  One  of  those  plants  is 
worth  $1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000 
depending  on  the  quality." 

CAMP  has  taken  the  "fat 
money"  out  of  Humboldt  County, 
according  to  local  merchants.  “In 
the  past,”  said  Tony  Beebe,  a 
shoe  merchant  and  head  of  the 
Humboldt  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ‘‘you  could  put 
anything  out  in  your  front  room 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Anti-drug  blimp  planned 


To  help  extend  the  war  against 
drug  traffickers,  the  Navy  and 
the  Coast  Guard  are  hoping  to  get 
a huge,  silent  project  off  the 
ground. 

The  proposed  new  weapon,  a 
blimp,  would  also  be  used  by  the 
services  to  detect  low  flying 
missiles  and  assisting  in  search 
and  rescue  missions. 

Recently,  the  Navy  awarded 
$650,000  contracts  to  three  com- 
panies to  study  the  feasibility  of 
equipping  blimps  with  radar 
antennas  that  could  cover  vast 
expanses  of  ocean  and  detect  low 
flying  cruise  missiles  and  Exocet- 
type  missiles  aiming  at  ships. 
Those  studies  will  be  completed  in 
December. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  tiqae 
blimps  have  been  pressed  into  ser- 
vice as  coastal  surveillance  craft. 
During  the  50 ’s,  airships  were  the 
mainstay  of  the  nation's  early 
warning  system  against  attack- 
ing aircraft,  before  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  made  the 
blimps  all  but  obsolete  for  that 
purpose. 

The  nation’s  most  widely 
recognized  lighter-than-air  craft, 
the  Goodyear  blimp,  is  a dwarf 
compared  to  the  craft  used  by  the 
Navy.  The  airships  deployed  in 


the  50’s  were  400  feet  long  and 
had  an  envelope  holding  1.5 
million  cubic  feet  of  helium,  as 
compared  to  the  Goodyear  ship's 
200,000  cubic  feet. 

Although  the  lighter-than-air 
craft  has  no  frame,  it  is  more  than 
just  a helium-filled  balloon.  The 
blimp  contains  two  smaller  bags, 
or  ballonets,  inside  the  main 
envelope.  These  ballonets  are  con- 
nected to  scoops  in  the  airstream 
of  the  twin  engines.  When 
temperature  and  air  changes 
cause  the  helium  to  contract,  air  is 
driven  into  the  ballonets  to  keep 
the  envelope  taut.  When  the 
helium  expands,  valves  open  in 
the  ballonets  to  allow  air  to  escape 
and  the  small  bags  to  shrink. 

While  existing  blimps  can  only 
travel  at  about  50  knots  — a vir- 
tual crawl  compared  to  drug 
smugglers’  high-speed  boats  and 
planes  — Cmdr.  Dick  MacDonald 
of  the  Coast  Guard’s  office  of 
research  and  development  said 
that  in  the  next  few  years 
airspeed  is  going  to  pick  up. 

Goodyear  is  already  working  on 
an  updated  airship,  designated 
the  GZ22.  Most  of  the  company’s 
new  technology  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  car  of  the  blimp,  the 
cabin  hanging  beneath  the  gas 


envelope.  Plastic  composites  will 
be  used  for  the  car  instead  of  the 
aluminum-covered  steel  tubing 
now  in  use.  Allison  turboprop 
engines  generating  420  horse- 
power will  be  installed,  boosting 
the  blimp's  top  speed  from  50  to 
65  knots. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  aiming  for 
an  eye  in  the  sky  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a crew  of  six  along 
with  a galley  and  sleeping 
quarters  for  days  at  a time.  Accor- 
ding to  a Coast  Guard  spokes- 
man, a contract  may  be  awarded 
to  build  such  a craft  by  the  fall. 

In  addition  to  a blimp’s  fuel  effi- 
ciency — it  uses  just  16  gallons  of 
aviation  fuel  an  hour  — the  air- 
ship's most  appealing  quality  is 
its  ability  to  remain  aloft  for  as 
long  as  21  days. 

“An  airship  is  in  its  natural  en- 
vironment when  it  is  flying,”  said 
Fred  Nebiker,  a vice  president  of 
Goodyear  Aerospace.  “You’re  not 
fighting  nature  to  stay  in  the  air. 
It’s  bouyant,  so  you  just  push  it 
along  and  steer  it,  which  means 
low  energy  consumption.” 

According  to  a Coast  Guard 
spokesman,  plans  are  afoot  to 
lease  an  airship  for  a trial  period. 
“Studies  of  it  indicated  it  would 
compare  favorably  with  what  we 
have  now,”  the  spokesman  said. 
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People  and  Places 


New  job  is 
no  baloney 

John  L.  Hogan  will  never  regret 
the  day  he  left  Tony  and  Al’s 
Butcher  Shop  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y., 
to  work  part-time  as  a clerk  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Hogan,  who  said  that  career 
move  in  1956  has  “paid  off  a 
thousandfold,"  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  FBI  Director  William 
H.  Webster  to  head  the  bureau’s 
flagship  New  York  office.  The 
new  assignment  brought  with  it  a 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
director  of  the  FBI. 

After  assignments  as  a special 
agent  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Chicago 
and  Washington,  Hogan  was 
made  head  of  the  Philadelphia  of- 
fice in  1980.  He  was  credited  with 
overseeing  a string  of  complex  in- 
vestigations that  ultimately 
brought  him  to  Webster’s  atten- 
tion. 

Hogan's  investigations 
culminated  in  the  convictions  of 
22  police  officials  and  officers,  the 
uncovering  of  wide-spread  fraud 
by  the  General  Electric  Company 
on  Air  Force  contracts  and  the 
unraveling  of  the  murder  of  an 
organized  crime  boss. 

"He  cut  through  the 
bureaucratic  rivalries  in  law  en- 
forcement and  got  the  job  done,  " 
said  Joel  M.  Friedman,  the  at- 
torney who  heads,  the  Justice 
Department  s Organized  Crime 
Task  Force  in  Philadelphia. 

The  New  York  position  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  a plum 
job  in  the  FBI  by  most  law  en- 
forcement experts.  The  office  is 
the  largest  of  the  FBI’s  outposts, 
with  over  1,000  agents  and  six 
satellite  offices  in  the  New  York 
City  suburbs.  The  office  is  also 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  manage  due  to  its  size 
and  the  concentration  of  wealth, 
diplomatic  missions  and  organiz- 
ed crime  groups  in  the  city. 

Hogan’s  appointment  came  as 
a surprise  to  many  FBI  agents 
and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials who  believed  the  job  would 
go  to  Kenneth  P.  Walton,  the  se- 
cond in  command  under  former 
New  York  branch  chief  Lee  F. 
Laster  Walton,  who  was  popular 
among  the  agents,  has  been 
transferred  to  Detroit,  where  he 
will  head  the  local  FBI  field  office. 

Hogan  said  he  does  not  foresee 
any  morale  problems  because  of 
Walton’s  transfer,  and  added  that 
he  had  “no  input"  into  the  deci- 
sion made  at  the  bureau’s 
Washington  headquarters. 

The  new  assistant  director  said 
he  wants  at  least  six  months 


"with  his  feet  on  the  ground" 
before  making  any  changes  in  his . 
new  post.  "I’m  not  going  to  turn 
everything  upside  down  just  so 
people  can  say  that  I 'm  in  charge 
and  this  is  John  Hogan's  office," 
he  said. 

Spear 

chucker 

California  is  not  known  as  the 
Golden  State  for  nothing,  as  state 
highway  patrol  officer  Cathy 
Sulinski  recently  found  out. 
Sulinski,  a member  of  the  1984 
U.S.  Olympic  team,  walked  away 
with  the  coveted  gold  medal  in 
javelin  competition  at  the  Na- 
tional Sports  Festival  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Sulinski  had  to  work  10 
straight  days  to  get  the  time  off  to 
compete  — routine  patrols 
though,  she  said.  "Just  the  usual 
drunk  driving  arrests.  We  arrest  a 
lot  of  drunks  — 10  or  1 1 in  the  last 
five  days,  but  no  fighters,"  she 
said. 

As  far  back  as  her  high  school 
days,  Sulinski  said,  she  has 
wanted  to  go  into  law  enforce- 
ment. After  a one-year  stint  as  a 
substitute  biology  teacher,  Sulin- 
ski applied  to  the  California 
Highway  Patrol.  ‘One  year  as  a 
substitute  teacher  was  enough," 
she  said.  "I  wasn't  much  on 
discipline." 

Sulinski  hurt  her  back  in  prac- 
tice the  week  before  the  competi- 
tion and  then  again  during  the 
competition.  On  her  fourth  at- 
tempt at  the  throw.  Sulinski 
tossed  the  javelin  183  feet  2 in- 
ches, three  feet  past  the  best  ef- 
fort of  her  closest  competitor. 
Sulinski  passed  on  her  final  at- 
tempt because  of  pain.  "It  was 
my  worst  winning  throw  of  the 
year,”  she  confessed. 

Beginner’s 
(bad) luck 

There  are  numerous  police  of- 
ficers who  go  through  an  entire 
career  without  having  to  shoot  or 
be  shot.  In  just  11  months  on  the 
job,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  police 
officer  Anita  McKeown  has 
already  seen  enough  action  to  last 
a career,  having  been  stabbed,  run 
over  by  a drunken  driver,  broken 
numerous  bones  and  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake. 

When  still  in  training  at  the 
police  academy.  McKeown  was 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“I  will  be  unable  to  serve  in  this  capacity 
and  regret  that  circumstances  prevent  my 
reporting  for  duty.” 

Dr.  Charles  Hartman, 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  as  IACP’s 
executive  director  after  only  two  hours  on  the  job.  (1:1) 


Chief  is  bloodied  but  unbowed 


After  being  brutally  beaten 
on  the  job  four  times  since 
1978,  it's  no  wonder  that 
Durand,  111.  Police  Chief  Roger 
Summers  is  questioning 
whether  he  wants  to  return  to 
work  following  his  recupera- 
tion from  the  last  vicious  at- 
tack. 

Summers  was  found 
bloodied  and  beaten  in  an  alley 
off  the  Durand  village  square 
recently.  It  was  the  second  at- 
tack on  him  in  the  last  three 
months. 

In  a small  town  where 
everyone  seems  to  know 
everyone  else's  business,  the 
question  of  just  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  attacks  remains  a 
mystery.  No  one  but  Summers 
has  seen  the  attackers,  and  he 
has  seen  them  in  only  two  of 
the  attacks  and  has  not 
recognized  them. 

"You  ask  15  people  in  town, 
you  get  15  different  answers,” 
said  Keith  Stuart,  the  town's 
assistant  volunteer  fire  chief. 

The  first  beating,  in  1978,  is 
not  believed  to  be  linked  to  the 
other  three.  It  occurred  when 
Summers  was  s till'  a 
patrolman.  He  responded  to  a 
report  about  a suspicious  per- 
son and  happened  upon  two 
men  who  beat  him. 

The  latest  three  assaults, 
however,  were  all  similar  in 
that  the  beatings  were 
calculated  to  cause  great  pain 
but  not  crippling  injury.  Police 
said  it  looked  as  if  the 
assailants  had  jumped  up  and 
down  on  Summers  trying  to 
break  his  arms  and  hands. 

Although  the  beatings  will 
remain  a mystery  until  police 


find  a suspect,  Chief  Deputy 
Richard  Meyers  of  the  Win- 
nebago County  Sheriff’s 
Department,  said  a Durand 
farmer,  Max  Gartner,  is  being 
sought  for  questioning. 

Summers  believes  Gartner 
may  be  involved  in  the  attacks 
because  of  a grudge  he  might 
hold  after  a fight  they  had 
more  than  two  years  ago.  The 
fight  ended  with  Gartner  face 
down  in  hog  wastes. 

Summers  suspicions  have 
focused  on  Gartner  because, 
Summers  said,  when  the  most 
frightening  beating  occurred, 
the  men  kept  saying,  "This  is 
for  Maxie."  That  beating  took 
place  in  March. 

Summers  had  been  alone  on 
foot  patrol  when  he  spotted 
three  men  behind  the  Tru- 
Value  hardware  store  at  3:30 
A.M.  Summers  ordered  the 
men  to  halt. 

When  his  attention  was 
momentarily  diverted,  Sum- 
mers was  hit  on  the  head  and 
knocked  down. 

"I  got  up  and  bit  him  in  the 
jaw  with  my  heavy  police 
flashlight  and  then  six  or 
seven  times  in  the  face  with  my 
fist,"  Summers  said,  adding 
that  his  6-foot  4-inch, 
225-pound  assailant  did  not 
even  move.  All  three  men  then 
proceeded  to  "thump"  him. 

Summers'  trouble  with  Gart- 
ner began  in  the  winter  of  1983 
when  the  chief  went  to  Gart- 
ner’s farm  to  arrest  ,him  on 
charges  relating  to  a divorce 
case.  On  other  occasions,  Gart- 
ner had  hid  from  the  police  in 
his  house  or  under  his  bed.  On 


this  visit,  however,  Gartner 
ran  to  his  pigpen. 

Summers  spotted  Gartner 
and  invited  him  to  come  out 
peacefully.  Gartner  refused 
but  invited  the  chief  to  come 
into  the  pen  and  get  him.  Sum- 
mers accepted  the  invitation 
and  with  the  help  of  a deputy 
who  had  joined  in,  forced  Gart- 
ner face  down  into  the  hog 
waste  for  several  minutes. 

Many  Durand  residents 
believe  the  incident  was 
enough  to  provoke  Gartner’s 
long-term  wrath. 

Summers,  who  suffered 
three  broken  ribs,  two  facial 
fractures,  a concussion  and 
sprained  hands  in  the  most  re- 
cent beating  on  June  24,  is  now 
wondering  whether  to  return 
to  work  or  not.  "I’m  starting  to 
feel  like  I never  know  when  I ’m 
gonna  get  jumped,"  the 
32-year-old  chief  said. 

Although  some  members  of 
the  community  believe  that 
anyone  who  lets  himself  get 
made  into  mincemeat  more 
than  once  is  getting  his  just 
deserts  for  being  "foolhardy." 
the  mayor  of  Durand,  S.A. 
"Sonny"  Paz,  and  most  of  the 
other  townsfolk  believe  Sum- 
mers has  endured  enough. 

Paz  said  there  is  great  con- 
cern about  the  possible 
physical  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  the  abuse  Summers 
has  suffered.  Summers  has  ac- 
cumulated 13  broken  ribs  and 
two  concussions.  He  has  had 
over  500  injections  to  ease  a 
chronic  back  ailment  and  doc- 
tors are  worried  about  the 
deteriorating  vision  in  his 
right  eye. 


bitten  by  a rattlesnake  and 
dislocated  her  shoulder.  If  she 
was  the  superstitious  type,  she 
might  have  figured  something 
was  up. 

Since  then,  McKeown  has  suf- 
fered a bruised  heart,  two  concus- 
sions, blurred  vision  and  a dam- 
aged kidney.  The  first  incident 
happened  last  November  9,  when 
McKeown  and  her  training  officer 
stopped  a drunken  driver.  The 
driver  ran  out  of  the  car  and  scuf- 
fled with  McKeown  when  she 
caught  up  with  him.  He  tried  to 
pull  her  revolver  from  the  holster 
and  got  a broken  nose  for  his  trou- 
ble. McKeown  wrenched  her  back 
and  broke  a finger. 

McKeown  was  out  of  work  for  a 
month.  Just  over  a month  after 
her  return  to  work,  Lady  Luck 
tripped  her  up  again.  McKeown 's 
car  was  stopped  by  an  old  woman 
complaining  about  noisy  neigh- 
bors. When  McKeown  stopped 
two  men  for  questioning,  one 
pulled  out  a butcher  knife  and 
tried  to  stab  her  in  the  chest. 
Although  her  bulletproof  vest 
deflected  the  blows,  her  hand  was 
badly  cut.  Then  the  other  man 
pulled  out  a gun  and  held  it  to  her 


head.  The  assailant  fired  the  gun 
but  it  didn’t  go  off. 

She  managed  to  kick  away  the 
knife-wielder  but  then  one  of  the 
men  hit  her  on  the  head  and  she 
lost  consciousness,  although  not 
before  firing  some  shots  in  their 
direction. 

Her  supervisor,  Capt.  Billy 
King  told  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,"  We  keep  telling  ourselves 
she's  had  more  happen  to  her  than 
anyone  in  the  department  in  50 
years,  and  it  can’t  happen  again. 
But  the  next  time,  something 
bizarre  happens.  And  we  sit 
around  wondering,  ‘What’ll  hap- 
pen next?'  ” 

McKeown  has  been  nicknamed 
"Calamity  Jane"  by  her  fellow  of- 
ficers, most  of  whom  have  urged 
her  to  continue  and  tried  to 
reassure  her  that  such  misfor- 
tunes don’t  happen  all  the  time. 

Although  McKeown  has  been 
on  duty  only  two  months  in  be- 
tween incidents.  King  said  she  is  a 
"very  upbeat  young  lady."  King 
said  that  he  worries  about  her 
self-confidence  after  this  run  of 
bad  luck,  but  added,  "She  seems 
to  keep  bouncing  back  like  a rub- 
ber ball.” 
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September  9, 1985 


The  rocky  road  to  Houston: 


IACP  looks  for  light  at  end  of  a long  tunnel 


Continued  from  Page  1 
described  as  “desperate  to 
disgraceful.” 

IACP  has  been  struggling  to 
cope  with  the  outgrowth  of  a 
grand  jury  investigation  into 
time-charging  on  Federal  grants. 
Although  the  investigation  found 
no  criminal  malfeasance,  IACP 
was  directed  to  repay  $170,000  in 
man-hours  charged  to  the  wrong 
grant.  An  additional  $170,000 
was  to  be  paid  as  a penalty. 

The  situation  worsened  in  the 
wake  of  discoveries  made  in 
preparation  for  an  IRS  audit  back 
to  1981.  At  the  time  the  audit  was 
announced  in  April,  the  organiza- 
tion hired  a certified  public  ac- 
countant who  was  familiar  with 
§50 1 (c)(3)  tax-exempt  institu- 
tions — the  status  under  which 
IACP  has  been  operating  since 
1942. 

An  accountant  assisting  in  the 
audit  turned  up  two  disturbing 
facts.  A sum  of  approximately 
$900,000  in  cashier’s  checks  had 
flowed  without  an  audit  trail 
through  a dormant  IACP  account 
for  payment  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  other  companies. 

Chief  Sardino,  who  termed  the 
transactions  “money 

laundering,”  added  that  they 
were  carried  out  by  an  employee 
with  no  signing  authority  on  this 
bank  account. 

Sterling  said  a file  was 
discovered  in  which  photocopies 
of  certified  checks  were  found. 
The  checks  came  from  a bank  in 
Virginia,  he  said,  and  they  went 
through  a “dormant  imprest  ac- 
count” to  a bank  in  Maryland 
where  they  were  withdrawn  as 
another  cashier's  check.  “At  the 
time  it  was  designated  that  the 
total  amount  was  something 
around  $800,000  or  $900,000.  We 
could  not  figure  out  why  someone 
would  carry  a cashier’s  check 
from  Virginia  and  bring  it  up  here 
to  Maryland  and  turn  it  into 
another  cashier’s  check.  That  was 
the  time  at  which  the  term  ‘money 
laundering’  was  used.” 

Subsequently,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  funds  were 
being  used  to  pay  the  Postal  Ser- 
vice for  the  bulk  mailing  of 
materials  connected  to  the  Opera- 
tion: Identification  program. 
Sterling  added  that  the  transac- 
tions occurred  at  the  start  up  of 
the  Operation:  I.D.  program  in 
late  1981  or  early  1982.  “All  of 
that  was  very  bad  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  staff  here  at  IACP 
that  handled  those  transactions. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
and  it  would  sell.” 

Until  CAMP,  only  one  sheriff's 
substation  laid  down  the  law  over 
985  square  miles  of  northern 
California.  “It  was 
embarrassing,”  said  Sgt.  Floyd 
Gustin,  the  sheriff’s  officer  who 


It’s  our  mess.” 

The  Operation:  I.D.  program, 
which  is  marketed  by  Prevention 
Inc.  with  the  use  of  IACP’s  en- 
dorsement and  logo,  enrolls  par- 
ticipants for  a fee  of  $15.95  in  a 
computerized  system  of  marking 
and  identifying  personal  proper- 
ty, to  aid  police  and  the  owner  in 
the  event  of  theft. 

Sterling  suggested  that  IACP’s 
former  chief-of-staff  did  not  know 
how  to  handle  the  transactions 
properly.  In  light  of  what  is  now 
known,  Sterling  said,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  term  the  transactions 
as  “money  laundering.” 

During  preparation  for  the 
audit,  it  was  also  discovered  that 
the  forms  declaring  IACP  to  be  a 
tax-exempt  institution  had  never 
been  officially  filed.  As  a result, 
technically  incorrect  and  im- 
proper tax  forms  filed  under 
§501(c)(3)  have  been  getting  past 
the  IRS  and  the  IACP  for  more 
than  40  years. 

While  steps  have  been  taken  to 
rectify  the  error,  IACP  treasurer 
Russell  Dwyer  said  the  organiza- 
tion does  not  anticipate  any  civil 
action  being  taken  by  IRS. “That 
is  not  part  of  why  we  are  having 
financial  difficulties,”  said 
Dwyer,  the  police  chief  of  Mid- 
dletown, Ohio.  “I  don't  see  that 
that’s  necessarily  going  to  create 
an  additional  problem  for  us. 
What  it  does  do  is  create  a poten- 
tial for  liability.  I don’t  really 
think  the  IRS  would  come  back 
and  say  ‘Hey,  you  owe  $50,000  in 
unrelated  business”  or  whatever, 
but  certainly  till  you  get  that 
report  back  that  says  you’re  fine 
it  is  sort  of  looming  out  there.  It’s 
like  your  wife  taking  off  with  your 
Visa  card  and  you’re  not  really 
sure  where  she’s  been.” 

The  improprieties  found  in  the 
payment  for  Operation:  I.D.  mail- 
ings have  also  brought  the 
postman  knocking  on  IACP’s 
door,  in  the  form  of  a preliminary 
investigation  by  the  Postal  Ser- 
vice. However,  Chief  Dwyer 
stressed  that  it’s  unclear  whether 
the  IACP  is  in  real  trouble  with 
the  Postal  Service.  “We  saw  some 
things  in  preparing  for  the  IRS 
audit  that  we  weren’t  sure  about 
so  we  made  them  [the  Postal  Ser- 
vice) aware  of  them,”  Dwyer  said. 
“Obviously  you  can’t  be  an 
association  of  law  enforcement 
executives  and  say  we  have  this 
information,  let’s  sit  on  it  and  see 
if  anyone  finds  it.” 

Although  IACP  may  be  found 


production 

runs  that  substation,  about  the 
open  and  pervasive  pot  growing. 
Although  he  concedes  that 
CAMP  is  still  a long  way  from 
eradicating  the  sole  cash  crop  of 
of  many  of  the  small  communities 
that  dot  the  county,  at  least 
CAMP  has  “taken  the  blatant- 
ness out  of  it.” 


liable  for  using  reduced  bulk  mail- 
ing rates  under  its  tax-exempt 
status,  Dwyer  said  the  chances  of 
penalties  being  invoked  by  the 
Postal  Service  are  slim.  “The  ra- 
tionale is  that  it  wasn’t  done  for 
any  ulterior  motive,  it  wasn’t 
that  they  were  trying  to  evade 
anything.  Until  we  started  check- 
ing that,  nobody  realized  that 
that  was  the  case,"  Dwyer  said. 

As  if  matters  weren’t  already 
bleak  enough,  IACP  is  also  in  the 
process  of  discovering  just  how 
disarrayed  its  internal  financial 
records  are.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  the  organization  has  gone 
through  two  comptrollers  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dwyer,  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months  there  has 
been  no  comptroller.  Candidates 
for  the  position  are  reluctant  to 
accept  the  job,  Dwyer  said,  while 
there  is  still  no  permanent  ex- 
ecutive director.  “It’s  almost  a 
Catch-22,”  he  said. 

In  the  continuing  quest  for  a 
well-ordered  house,  the  IACP  is 
planning  to  pick  the  brains  of  the 
private  sector.  According  to 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Police  Chief 
Larry  Vardell,  an  IACP  member 
and  critical  observer  of  the 
organization’s  inner  workings,  it 
was  the  suggestion  of  the 
membership  to  appeal  to  some  of 
the  major  corporations  for  a one- 
year  loan  of  executive  talent  to 
get  the  association  back  on  the 
right  track. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

rift  between  the  administration 

and  the  union.” 

Britt,  however,  said  the  article 
had  to  go  through  a 15-member 
executive  committee,  and  thus  it 
reflects  the  sentiment  of  the 
union  leadership. 

Brown  came  to  Houston  in  1982 
from  Atlanta.  During  his  tenure 
in  Houston,  the  city’s  police- 
community  relations  have  been 
improved  through  a decentraliza- 
tion of  police  operations.  Crime 
has  also  been  reduced. 

According  to  Britt,  the  HPPU 
was  initially  pleased  with 
Brown's  appointment  by  Mayor 
Kathy  Whitmire.  At  the  time, 
Brown’s  appointment  was  oppos- 
ed by  the  Houston  Police  Officers 
Association  (HPOA),  which  now 
takes  exception  to  HPPU’s 
stand,  according  to  Britt.  ’ ‘ I think 
they  mainly  didn’t  like  him 
because  he  was  black,”  he  said. 
“It  didn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  whether  they  thought  he 
was  qualified  or  not.  He  was  the 
first  black  to  have  any  kind  of 
power  position  with  the  union.” 

Mark  Clark,  the  president  of 
the  HPOA,  said  that  although  the 
association  has  “butted  heads” 
with  Brown  on  certain  issues, 
they  are  not  going  to  take  him  to 
task  on  personal  issues.  "I  per- 
sonally think  he’s  a decent  per- 
son,” Clark  said. 

Britt  said  the  HPPU  endorsed 
Brown’s  appointment  “because 


“We  would  go  to  these  major 
corporations,  very,  very  humble 
and  say  we’re  in  serious  trouble 
and  not  hold  anything  back,” 
Vardell  said,  adding  that  such  a 
talent  loan  may  be  possible 
through  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

“We  suggested  that  while  we 
keep  moving  on  finding  an  ex- 
ecutive director,  we  ask  the  cor- 
porations to  loan  us  an  executive 
and  also  commit  some  other 
resources  to  this  executive  and  let 
him  work  hand-in-hand  with  our 
new  executive  director  and  put 
our  organization  back  on  sound 
management  principles.  We  could 
tap  resources  in  those  corpora- 
tions similar  to  computer  exper- 
tise, marketing  expertise,  public 
relations  expertise.  They  would 
work  with  our  executive  director 
for  a year  and  then  bail  out.” 

V ardell  added  that  an  executive 
loan  of  this  type  would  send  out  a 
strong  message  that  IACP  has 
every  intention  of  getting  its 
house  back  in  order  to  those  who 
do  business  with  the  association 
and  provide  an  outside  income, 
such  as  the  Department  of 
Justice.  “It  would  add  some  kind 
of  instant  credibility  to  the  IACP 
which  we  now  don’t  have,” 
Vardell  suggested. 

Sterling  confirmed  that  IACP 
has  written  to  several  corpora- 
tions to  inquire  about  such  a loan. 
“Beyond  that,”  he  said,  "we  have 


we  thought  he  would  bring  new 
thoughts  to  the  police  depart- 
ment. Before  he  came  here, 
nobody  from  the  outside  had  ever 
been  appointed  chief  of  police; 
they  all  came  from  within  the 
police  department.  What  we  got 
was  a lot  of  stale  leadership,  stale 
thoughts  and  nothing  new.  They 
stifled  any  kind  of  progressive 
programs.” 

He  added  that  while  HPPU 
tried  to  participate  in  Brown’s 
meetings  with  rank-and-file 
representatives,  “all  we  got  was  a 
lot  of  lip  service  and  not  much  ac- 
tion.” 

Among  other  things,  the  union 
is  riled  by  what  it  contends  is  a 
restrictive  arrest  policy  im- 
plemented by  Brown.  Under  the 
policy,  violators  of  class  C misde- 
meanors, such  as  driving  through 
a red  light,  are  no  longer  arrested. 
Brown  has  ordered  officers  to 
issue  tickets  instead. 

“It  demoralizes  the  street  of- 
ficers’ will  to  go  out  and  work,” 
Britt  said.  “It  doesn’t  have  much 
effect  on  narcotics  or  vice  or  on  of- 
ficers who  go  out  and  do  special 
duty,  but  the  regular  old  street 
cop  is  demoralized  to  the  point 
where  Houston  now  has  probably 
the  lowest  arrest  rate  we’ve  ever 
had.” 

But  the  major  bone  of  conten- 
tion, according  to  Britt,  was 
Brown’s  opposition  to  the  “police 
bill  of  rights,”  which  has  since 
been  passed  by  the  City  Council. 


identified  the  National  Executive 
Service  Corps.  This  is  a group  of 
retired  executives  by  and  large 
who  are  organized  to  assist  non- 
profit organizations  working 
their  way  through  difficulties.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  IACP 
is  taking  yet  another  standing 
eight-count  in  its  battle  to  turn 
things  around,  treasurer  Russell 
Dwyer  voiced  confidence  in  the 
shape  of  the  association’s  future. 

“I  guess  the  message  is  that  we 
are  coming  around,"  Dwyer  said. 
“We’re  getting  our  financial 
records  in  shape  and  I think  very 
soon  we'll  have  a handle  on  what's 
going  on  in  that  area  and  know  ex- 
actly what  moves  we  have  to 
make.  I chair  a financial  commit- 
tee and  we’ve  been  making  some 
recommendations.  I think  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  we’re  fairly 
close  to  taking  some  action  to  get 
a top  person  in  there  and  soon 
there  after  we  get  a good  financial 
person  on  board  and  that  I think 
is  the  key  to  success,"  Dwyer 
said. 

As  Law  Enforcement  News  was 
going  to  press,  the  IACP  selec- 
tion committee  was  due  to  meet  in 
Phoenix  on  September  8,  in  hopes 
of  choosing  a new  executive  direc- 
tor. IACP  president  Sardino 
noted  in  a letter  to  members  that 
he  “will  do  everything  possible” 
to  nail  down  the  appointment  of 
an  executive  director  before  his 
term  runs  out  in  October. 


Brown  said  he  opposed  the 
measure  because  it  would  hamper 
the  department's  ability  to  con- 
duct internal  investigations. 

“There  was  some  question 
about  our  investigating 
anonymous  complaints,”  Brown 
said.  “We  believe  it  is  our  duty  to 
investigate  all  complaints 
brought  against  members  of  the 
department  for  alleged  miscon- 
duct. Also,  we  disagreed  with 
their  position  that  we  should  not 
be  allowed  to  administer 
polygraph  tests.  We  think  it 
serves  as  an  valuable  tool  in  the 
investigative  process.” 

The  bill  contained  nothing  more 
than  an  officer’s  "basic  human 
rights,"  Britt  maintained.  Accor- 
ding to  the  HPPU  president,  the 
bill  of  rights  contained  provisions 
that  would  protect  an  officer  from 
being  threatened  during  an  in- 
vestigation, from  being  inter- 
rogated in  his  own  home  unless  he 
consents,  and  from  being  ordered 
by  the  police  chief  to  take  a 
polygraph  examination  unless 
the  individual  who  has  filed  the 
complaint  takes  the  examination 
first  and  passes  it. 

Despite  the  threatened 
demonstration  at  the  IACP  con- 
ference, Britt  said  that  the  HPPU 
wants  to  work  out  its  problems 
with  Brown,  and  does  not  want  to 
force  the  chief  from  office.  “We 
could  say  that  unequivocally,”  he 
said. 


Coordinated  effort  targets 
domestic  pot 


Houston  cops  threaten  protests 
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Watching  the  wheels: 


55-mph  limit  driving  Western  legislators  buggy 


Continued  from  Page  1 
spokeswoman  for  the  Senator, 
Janis  Budge,  “The  Senator  is  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Government 
dictating  the  speed  limit  laws  in 
individual  states.  He  feels  it  is  a 
state's  right  to  determine  the  safe 
rate  of  travel  within  that  state. 
On  that  basis,  he  feels  it  is  absurd 
to  have  a 55-mile  speed  limit  in 
the  state  of  Wyoming.  There  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  stretches  in 
Wyoming  without  even  a bend  in 
the  road  and  you  might  see  a car 
every  twenty  minutes.  Under 
those  conditions,  he  feels  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  travel  at  70  miles  an 
hour." 

Although  the  law  is  vigorously 
enforced  by  the  states  under  the 
threat  of  losing  highway  funds 
and  other  Federal  aid,  the  law  is 
still  probably  one  of  least  popular 
since  prohibition.  Vermont, 
Arizona  and  Maryland  are  all  in 
danger  of  losing  their  share  of 
1986  Federal  highway  aid 
because  of  their  failure  to  achieve 
at  least  a 50-percent  compliance 
with  Federal  standards. 

Tom  Klemick,  a traffic  engineer 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, explained  that  there 
are  three  items  that  must  be  met 


by  the  states  under  Federal  law  to 
secure  funding.  States  cannot 
raise  the  speed  limit  above  55  or 
they  lose  immediate  access  to  all 
new  Federal  highway  construc- 
tion money.  In  addition,  states 
must  certify  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that 
the  speed  limit  is  being  enforced. 
The  final  item,  and  the  one  that  is 
most  easily  violated,  according  to 
Klemick,  is  the  requirement  that 
certification  include  a compliance 
percentage  of  no  less  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Compliance  is  determined  by 
placing  electromagnetic  loops 
under  the  highway  at  locations 
picked  at  random.  The  number  of 
sites  for  the  loops  is  statistically 
determined.  “What  you’ve  got, 
essentially,  is  a glorified  stop 
watch,”  Klemick  said. 

Passage  by  a vehicle  over  the 
loops  is  recorded  and  calculated 
into  a speed.  All  the  traffic  in  at 
least  one  direction  is  sampled  at 
locations  for  24  hours.  The 
average  number  for  sampling  ses- 
sions for  a state  is  80  a year  at  ap- 
proximately 30  locations.  A pre- 
planned sampling  schedule  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  state  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 


Top-flight  managers  sought 
for  fifth  PERF  institute 


The  best  and  the  brightest  from 
leading  graduate-level  business 
schools  and  the  law  enforcement 
community  will  be  joining  forces 
once  again  in  the  fifth  Senior 
Management  Institute  for  Police 
sponsored  by  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum  (PERF). 

The  institute  is  a three-week 
course  designed  to  provide  senior 
police  managers  with  the  educa- 
tion and  training  available  at  only 
the  nation’s  top  business  schools. 

The  faculty,  drawn  primarily 
from  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  will  instruct  the  40  law  en- 
forcers chosen  for  the  institute  on 
such  topics  as  relations  with  local 
government  officials,  program 

New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 
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John  Fitzgerald, 
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analysis  and  evaluation,  budget 
development,  dealing  with  exter- 
nal budget  authorities,  leadership 
styles  and  performance  appraisal. 
The  institute  uses  an  instruc- 
tional method  that  involves  ex- 
tensive case  studies  and  the  ap- 
plication of  those  studies  to  each 
participant’s  own  organizational 
environment. 

“We  in  police  management 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  suc- 
cessful practices  of  the  public  and 
private  sector  administrator," 
said  Neil  Behan,  president  of 
PERF  and  police  chief  of 
Baltimore  County,  Md.  “This  pro- 
gram makes  available  elements  of 
the  best  management  education 
and  training  currently  offered  in 
these  fields." 

Tuition  for  the  program  is 
$2,500,  which  covers  room  and 
board  and  course  materials. 
Transportation  and  other  costs 
are  borne  by  the  participant  or  the 
agency. 

For  further  information  about 
the  institute,  contact:  Greg 
Thomas,  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  2300  M Street, 
N.W.,  Suite  910,  Washington,  DC 
20037.  Telephone:  (202)  466-7820. 
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If  a state  does  not  meet  the 
compliance  percentage,  it  faces  a 
reduction  of  up  to  10  percent  in 
the  next  year’s  Federal  highway 
fund  apportionment.  According 
to  Klemick,  states  are  allowed  to 
adjust  the  compliance  figure 
determined  from  the  sampling 
sessions  to  allow  for  speedometer 
accuracy,  statistical  error  and 
speed  measuring  equipment  error 
by  a specified  manner.  The 
resulting  number  is  held  against 
the  state. 

So  far,  no  state  has  had  to 
forfeit  Federal  funds.  “What  we 
have  going  with  Maryland, 
Arizona  and  Vermont  is  the  far- 
thest along  it’s  ever  been," 
Klemick  said.  “The  governors  of 
those  states  have  been  notified  by 
the  administrators  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and 
NHTSA  (the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration) 
that  it  has  been  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that 
the  states  be  found  in  non- 
compliance  formally." 

Each  state  is  then  entitled  to  a 
formal  hearing  before  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge.  Noted 
Klemick,  “It's  out  of  our  hands 
now.’’ 

The  law  enforcement  view  of 
things  in  at  least  one  of  the  target 
states  is  somewhat  different. 
“Right  now  in  the  state  we’re  do- 
ing pretty  well,”  said  Sgt.  Earl 
Dennis  of  the  Maryland  State 
Police.  “We  have  a special  traffic 
unit,  we  use  aircraft,  radar  and  for 
the  most  part  people  know  that  if 
they  get  stopped  they’re  going  to 
get  a ticket."  Dennis  said  that 
Maryland  is  not  in  danger  of  los- 
ing funds  this  year.  If  a state 
shows  a higher  rate  of  compliance 
the  following  year,  any  funding 
previously  withheld  is  returned. 

Things  are  not  as  rosy  in  Ver- 
mont. “We  have  a lot  of  dif- 
ficulties enforcing  the  55-mile 
speed  limit,"  said  Lieut.  John 
Sinclair  of  the  state  police  there. 
“Being  that  we're  a state  police 


organization  with  both  criminal 
and  motor  vehicle  work,  it’s  dif- 
ficult to  take  away  from  criminal 
investigation  and  have  more  peo- 
ple on  55.”  Sinclair  said  Vermont 
is  in  danger  of  losing  Federal  fun- 
ding for  non-compliance  in  1985 
as  wel)  as  for  1984.  Unmarked 
cars  have  been  deployed  to  boost 
enforcement,  and  a media  cam- 
paign is  also  in  place.  “We’re  ex- 
perimenting with  aircraft,’’ 
Sinclair  added. 

Sinclair  said  that  unlike  most 
states,-  Vermont  only  has  one 
rural  Interstate  designed  for 
faster  driving.  “What  traffic 
there  is  is. mostly  tourists.  Of  the 
citations  we  hand  out,  roughly 
over  73  percent  are  to  tourists.’’ 

But  on  the  brighter  side, 
Sinclair  said  fatal  accidents  have 
been  declining  as  a result  of  the 
speed  limit.  “Back  when  the 
speed  limit  was  higher,  if  you 
were  called  to  an  accident  on  the 
Interstate,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
was  a major  accident.  Now,  we 
don’t  find  that  many.  In  fact,  the 
leading  cause  of  accidents  — it’s 
kind  of  a Catch-22  — on  the  In- 
terstate is  from  falling  asleep.” 

In  Arizona,  where  there  can  be 
distances  of  50  to  150  miles  bet- 
ween towns  on  rural  highways, 
police  say  they  have  no  trouble  en- 
forcing 55  but  they  have  a hard 
time  getting  motorists  to  abide 
by  it.  “We’re  an  in-between 
state,”  said  Sgt.  Leo  Villalpando 
of  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  “People  coming 
out  of  California,  people  coming 
out  of  Texas  come  right  through 
us.  On  those  long,  long  stretches 
people  tend  to  speed  right 
through  it.” 

Villalpando  said  his  depart- 
ment strongly  supports  55.  If  a 
driver  falls  asleep  behind  the 
wheel  and  runs  off  the  road  at  55, 
he  said,  usually  the  car  can  be 
manuevered  back  onto  the  road. 
At  65  or  70,  however,  if  car  goes 
off  the  highway,  it  is  going  to  roll. 
“When  the  car  rolls,  that's  when 


people  get  ejected  and  that’s 
when  people  die,"  he  said. 

Although  Arizona  uses  both 
radar  and  patrols  to  enforce  the 
limit,  the  state  is  still  in  danger  of 
being  found  in  non-compliance. 
According  to  Villalpando, 
Arizona  is  trying  to  have  Federal 
monitoring  stations  set  up  on  the 
stretches  of  road  not  actively 
patrolled  because  of  limited 
resources. 

In  dramatic  contrast  to  the 
popular  image  of  truckers  who 
drive  through  the  night  at 
breakneck  speeds,  the  American 
Trucking  Association  (AT A)  is  an 
advocate  of  the  double-nickel 
speed  limit.  According  to  William 
Johns,  the  association’s  manag- 
ing director  of  technical  services, 
the  ATA  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
law  since  1974.  “Many  of  our  car- 
riers have  trucks  that  are  design- 
ed for  a maximum  speed  of  55  and 
they  have  changed  their  terminal 
locations  so  they  can  make  their 
runs  in  the  ten-hour  driving  time 
allowed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,”  he  said. 

In  1974,  Johns  said,  truckers 
went  with  55  in  the  effort  to  con- 
serve fuel.  Previously,  carriers 
had  been  able  to  make  500-  and 
600-mile  runs  within  the  10-hour 
driving  limit,  but  with  the  new 
law,  he  said,  terminals  as  well  as 
driver’s  families  had  to  be  moved 
to  accommodate  the  reduced 
speed  limit. 

“What  would  happen  if  the 
speed  limit  was  increased,  say,  to 
65,  our  people  would  have  to  go 
out  and  buy  trucks  with  bigger 
engines  and  greater  speed 
capabilities  and  uproot  drivers 
and  their  families  and  move  them 
to  operating  points  that  are  far- 
ther apart,”  Johns  said.  “If  it  was 
repealed  and  I was  a truck  owner 
who  didn’t  make  any  changes, 
then  my  operation  would  not  be 
competitive  with  those  who 
already  had  the  bigger  engines 
and  who  didn’t  have  any  fixed 
location.” 
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Jury  instructions  and  the  burden  of  proof 


In  this  issue,  we  join  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  examining  the 
question  of  whether  certain  jury 
instructions  in  acriminalprosecu- 
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tion,  in  which  intent  is  an  element 
of  the  crime  charged  and  the  only 
contested  issue  at  trial,  satisfy 
the  principles  of  Sands  trom  v. 
Montana,  442  U.S.  510  (1979). 
The  jury  instructions  at  issue 
were:  (1)  “(t]he  acts  of  a person  of 
sound  mind  and  discretion  are 
presumed  to  be  the  product  of  a 
person's  will,  but  the  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted " and  (2)  “[a) 
person  of  sound  mind  and  discre- 
tion is  presumed  to  intend  the 
natural  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  acts,  but  the 
presumption  may  be  rebutted.' 

The  question  before  the 
Supreme  Court  is  whether  these 
instructions,  when  read  in  the 


context  of  the  jury  charge  as  a 
whole,  violate  the  14th  Amend- 
ment’s requirement  that  the 
State  (and  not  the  defendant) 
prove  every  element  of  a criminal 
offense  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt. 

Dental  dilemma 
Raymond  Lee  Franklin,  then  21 
years  old  and  imprisoned  for  of- 
fenses unrelated  to  this  case, 
sought  to  escape  custody  on 
January  17,  1979,  while  he  and 
three  other  prisoners  were  receiv- 
ing care  at  a local  dentist’s  office. 
The  four  prisoners  were  secured 
by  handcuffs  to  a single  eight-foot 
length  of  chain  as  they  sat  in  the 
dentist’s  waiting  room.  At  some 
point  Franklin  was  released  from 
the  chain,  taken  into  the  dentist’s 
office  and  given  preliminary 
treatment  and  then  escorted 
back  to  the  waiting  room.  As 
another  prisoner  was  being  re- 
leased, Franklin,  who  had  not 
been  reshackled,  seized  a pistol 
from  one  of  the  two  escorting  of- 
ficers and  managed  co  escape.  He 
forced  the  dentist’s  assistant  to 


Cranking  up  the  juice 
for  capital  offenders 


While  the  debate  continues  to 
rage  over  whether  capital  punish- 
ment is  a deterrent  to  murder,  the 
pace  of  executions  is  steadily  ac- 
celerating. Some  authorities 
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predict  that  .i  least  50  executions 
are  likely  t?iis  year,  more  than 
twice  the  21*  tha"  took  place  in 
1984. 

By  irud-May  the  number  stood 
at  11,  according  to  the  MAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  which  keeps 
a running  taily  That  number 
would  imply  a projected  total  of 
about  33  for  the  full  year,  but 
most  experts  believe  tne  pace  will 
be  stepped  up  n.  the  coming 
months  as  increasing  numbers  of 
death  row  inmates  exhaust  their 
appeals. 

Furthermore,  the  upward  trend 
in  executions  will  continue  for  at 
least  several  years  unless  one  of 
the  legal  challenges  now  before 
the  courts  is  successful.  The 
number  of  death  row  inmates  in 
the  39  states  that  have  capital 
punishment  sets  a record  each 
time  a new  one  arrives;  at  mid- 
May,  the  total  was  1,513,  up  from 
1,450  last  December  and  growing 
at  a projected  rate  of  250  a year. 
This  trend  has  the  clear  blessing 
of  the  public.  The  Gallup  Poll 
reported  in  February  that  72  per- 
cent of  Americans  favored  death 
for  murderers.  That  was  the 
highest  approval  rate  for  capital 
punishment  since  the  mid-1930’s, 


when  well  over  100  killers  were  ex- 
ecuted each  year  ;and  the  nation’s 
population  was  half  of  what  it  is 
today). 

The  growing  acceptance  — and 
utilization  — of  capita)  punish- 
ment follows  nearly  two  decades 
of  soul-searching  and  legal 
wrangling.  During  the  early  f>0’s 
while  courts  were  wrestling  with 
the  cons. : tit' on  a question  of 
whether  Lie  death  penalty  was 
cruel  and  unusual  ounishment, 
the  number  of  executions 
dropped  steadily.  For  a decade 
after  1967  there  were  no  execu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  but  in 
1972  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a properly  drawn  capital 
punishment  law  would  be  con- 
stitutional. Several  states  quickly 
began  revising  their  statutes  to 
meet  the  high  court’s  standards, 
and  by  1976  the  Court  found  some 
of  the  new  laws  constitutional. 

The  result  svas  that  in  1977  the 
10-year  moratorium  on  execu- 
tions ended  when  Gary  Gilmore 
went  before  a Utah  firing  squad. 
Two  killers  were  executed  in 
1979,  one  in  1981,  two  in  1982, 
and  five  n 1983  before  the  pace 
jumped  exponentially  last  year. 
Some  of  the  men  who  have  been 
executed  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  had  oeen  on  death  row  for  a 
decade  while  their  appeals  wound 
through  the  courts,  but  they  were 
the  exceptions.  In  1983,  accor- 
ding to  a study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  the  median 
time  on  death  row  was  28  months. 
Of  the  1,202  persons  on  death  row 
then,  only  143  had  been  there  for 
six  years  or  more.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  as  the  pace  of  executions 
is  stepped  up,  the  proportion  of 
Continued  on  Page  12 


accompany  him  as  a hostage. 

In  the  parking  lot,  Franklin 
found  the  dentist's  automobile, 
the  keys  to  which  he  had  taken 
before  escaping,  but  he  was 
unable  to  unlock  the  door.  He 
then  fled  with  the  dental  assis- 
tant after  refusing  her  request  to 
be  freed.  The  two  set  out  across  an 
open  clearing  and  came  upon  a 
local  resident.  Franklin  de- 
manded this  resident’s  car.  When 
the  resident  responded  that  he 
did  not  own  one,  Franklin  made 
no  effort  to  harm  him  but  con- 
tinued with  the  dental  assistant 
until  they  came  to  the  home  of  a 
Mr.  Collie.  Franklin  pounded  on 
the  heavy  wooden  front  door  of 
the  home  and  Collie,  a 72-year-old 
retired  carpenter,  answered. 
Franklin  was  pointing  the  stolen 
pistol  at  the  door  when  Collie  ar- 
rived. As  Franklin  demanded  his 
car  key  s.  Collie  slammed  the  door 
At  that  moment  Franklin's  gun 
went  off,  the  bullet  traveling 
through  the  front  aoor  and  into 
Collie’s  chest,  killing  him 
Seconds  later  the  gun  fired  again, 
with  the  bullet  traveling  upward 
through  the  doo:-  and  into  the  ceil- 
ing of  Collie’s  house 

Hearing  the  shots,  the  victim's 
wife  entered  the  front  room.  In 
the  confusion  accompanying  the 
shooting,  the  dental  assistant  fled 
and  Franklin  did  not  attempt  to 
stop  her  Franklin  entered  the 
house,  demanded  tne  car  keys 
from  Collie's  wife,  and  added  the 


threat,  "I  might  a9  well  kill  you.” 
When  she  did  not  provide  the 
keys,  however,  he  made  no  effort 
to  thwart  her  escape.  Franklin 
then  stepped  outside  and  en- 
countered the  victim's  adult 
daughter.  He  repeated  his  de- 
mand for  car  keys  but  made  no  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  daughter  when 
she  refused  the  demand  and  fled. 
Failing  to  obtain  a car,  Franklin 
left  and  remained  at  large  until 
nightfall. 

"It  was  all  an  accident!” 
Shortly  after  being  captured, 
Franklin  made  a formal  state- 
ment to  the  authorities  in  which 
he  admitted  that  he  had  shot  the 
victim,  but  he  emphatically 
denied  that  he  did  so  voluntarily 
or  intentionally.  He  claimed  that 
the  shots  were  fired  in  accidental 
response  to  the  slamming  of  the 
door.  He  was  tried  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Bibb  County,  Ga.,  on 
charges  of  malice  murder  — a 
capital  offense  in  Georgia  — and 
kidnapping.  His  sole  defense  to 
the  malice  murder  charge  was  a 
lack  of  the  requisite  intent  to  kill. 
To  support  his  version  of  the 
events  Franklin  offered  con 
siderable  circumstantial  evidence 
tending  to  show  a lack  of  intent. 
He  claimed  that  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  firing  of 
'the  gun.  particularly  the  slam- 
ming of  the  door  and  the  trajec- 
tory of  the  second  shot,  supported 
the  hypothesis  of  an  accident,  and 


that  his  immediate  confession  to 
that,  in  effect,  buttressed  his 
assertion.  He  also  argued  that  his 
treatment  of  every  other  person 
encountered  during  the  escape  in- 
dicated a lack  of  intent  to  use 
force. 

Instructions  to  the  jury 

On  the  dispositive  issue  of  in- 
tent, the  trial  judge  instructed 
the  jury  as  follows; 

"A  crime  is  a violation  of  a 
statute  of  this  State  in  which 
there  shall  be  a union  of  joint 
operation  of  act  or  omission  to 
act,  and  intention  or  criminal 
negligence.  A person  shall  not  be 
found  guilty  of  any  crime  commit- 
ted by  misfortune  or  accident 
where  it  satisfactorily  appears 
there  was  no  criminal  scheme  or 
undertaking  or  intention  or 
criminal  negligence.  The  acts  of  a 
person  of  sound  mind  and  discre- 
tion are  presumed  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  person’s  will,  but  the 
presumption  may  be  rebutted.  A 
perstm  of  sound  mind  and  discre- 
tion is  presumed  to  intend  the 
natural  and  probable  conse 
quences  of  his  acts,  but  the 
presumption  may  be  rebutted  \ 
person  will  not  be  presumed  to  act 
with  criminal  intention  but  the 
trier  of  facts,  that  is,  the  Jury 
may  find  criminal  intention  upon 
a consideration  of  the  words,  con- 
duct, demeanor,  motive  and  all 
other  circumstances  connected 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Flashback 


1940: 
Come  in, 
Central 


Sgt.  A.  B.  Cooke  and  Supt.  George  Mingle  of  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol 
inspect  the  interior  of  one  of  the  patrol’s  five  new  mobile  trailer  units. 
The  mobile  outposts  were  to  be  stationed  at  strategic  points  for 
use  in  emergencies.  Col.  Mingle  mans  the  mobile  telephone  at  right. 
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Disparities  in  NYC’s  test  for  sergeant 


By  Harold  Bruce  Pierce 
In  June  1983.  11,593  New  York  City 
police  officers  took  the  promotion  ex- 
amination for  sergeant.  Of  the  1,037  of- 
ficers who  passed  the  exam,  968,  (10.6 
percent)  of  the  whites  taking  the  test 
passed.  44  (4.4  percent)  of  Hispanics 
passed  and  23  (1.6  percent)  of  blacks 
passed.  Further,  since  only  3 black  and 
18  Hispanic  candidates  earned  scores 
ranking  them  in  the  top  350  positions,  it 
occurred  that  even  allowing  for  seniority 
and  military  service  credit,  in  excess  of 
90  percent  of  the  sergeants  promoted 
were  white. 

These  test  results  raise  some  questions 
and  even  suggest  some  answers  as  to 
why  black  police  officers  did  so  poorly. 
Significant  among  the  questions  are: 

H Was  the  test  discriminatory? 

H What  is  the  role  of  educational  back- 
ground on  test  outcome? 

H What  is  the  role  of  time  on  the  job  on 
test  outcome? 

H What  is  the  role  of  job  assignment  on 
test  outcome? 

H Is  there  a “fear  of  success"  factor? 

H What  do  successful  black  candidates 
say  about  the  test? 

f What  might  be  done  in  the  future  to 
increase  the  pass  rate  among  black  of- 
ficers? 


Was  the  test  discriminatory? 

The  examination  was  prepared  by 
Assessment  Designs  Inc.,  an  Orlando, 
Fla.,  firm,  at  a cost  of  $500,000.  The  test 
was  specifically  designed  to  eliminate 
racial  and  sexual  biases  in  accordance 
with  a legal  agreement  between  the  City 
of  New  York  and  parties  to  past  civil 
rights  lawsuits.  The  key  testing  ingre- 
dients to  avoid  discriminatory  outcomes 
are  objectivity  and  validity,  namely  that 
the  same  conditions  of  testing  apply  to 
all  test  takers;  that  test-taking  standards 
be  the  same  and  that  test  questions  ac- 
tually measure  what  they  are  supposed 
to  measure. 

The  test,  the  first  given  since  1978,  has 
evoked  three  major  responses.  Thomas 
Kelly,  speaking  for  Mayor  Edward  I. 
Koch,  responded,  “The  test  was  fair,  non- 
discriminatory  and  job-related  and  the 
city  would  fight  any  challenge  to  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hispanic  Socie- 
ty of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, representing  1,003  Hispanic  of- 
ficers who  took  the  test,  asserts  that  the 
results  show  the  examination  was  not 
related  to  the  actual  work  involved  and 
was  unfair  to  Hispanic  applicants.  The 
Guardians  Association,  representing  the 
910  black  officers  who  took  the  test,  did 
not  say  the  test  itself  was  discriminatory, 


Other  Voices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Meese  should  take  criticism  to  heart 

“President  Reagan’s  daughter  Maureen  correctly  zinged  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  1 1 1 for  using  a ludicrous  excuse  to  block  a grant  to  a group  that  runs  shelters  for 
battered  women.  After  conservatives  claimed  that  the  group  promotes  lesbianism, 
Meese  took  the  grant  under  review,  effectively  withholding  $625,000  that  had  been 
approved  for  a much-needed  service.  The  number  of  battered  wives  in  the  nation  is 
estimated  at  well  over  one  million.  Yet  spouse  abuse  is  the  largest  unreported 
category  of  crime  in  the  United  States.  The  top  official  of  the  Justice  Department 
should  know  that,  (and]  should  be  concerned  about  aiding  the  victims  of  this  serious 
crime.  Meese  ought  to  dismiss  the  absurd  concerns  of  ultraconservative  crackpots 
and  mull  over  the  comments  of  the  President's  conservative  daughter.  ‘Beating  up  on 
people  does  not  come  with  a marriage  license,'  she  said.  ‘It  never  has,  and  never  will.” 

— The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
July  15.  1985 


Leave  jail  with  sheriff 

“An  Ohio  House  bill  would  let  county  commissioners  in  Ohio's  12  most  populous 
counties  take  over  their  jails.  We  think  it’s  a bad  idea  that  would  inject  more  politics 
and  bureaucracy  into  a process  best  left  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  charged  by  Ohio 
law  with  running  the  jails.  Sheriffs  are  directly  accountable  to  the  taxpayers  for  the 
cost  and  efficiency  of  jail  operation.  With  the  commissioners  in  charge,  principal  con- 
trol would  be  out  of  touch  with  day-to-day  problems.  Accountability  would  become  a 
political  football  tossed  between  the  sheriff  and  the  commissioners.  Shifting  control 
to  the  commissioners  creates  yet  another  level  of  bureaucracy,  more  steps  to  the  bot- 
tom line  of  accountability  and  more  opportunity  for  things  to  get  out  of  hand.  Opera- 
tion ought  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff." 

— The  Columbus  Dispatch 
July  18.  1985 


Dawdling  over  sentence  reform 

“Sentencing  reform,  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  1984  Federal  Crime 
Control  Act.  is  also  one  of  the  most  complex.  That's  why  Congress  provided  18 
months  for  a commission  to  develop  it.  Now  the  White  House  is  threatening  the 
reform  by  letting  nearly  a year  slip  by  with  little  action.  The  seven  appointees,  once 
chosen  by  the  President,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It’s 
unlikely  they'll  be  at  work  before  October,  only  six  months  before  the  reporting 
deadline.  Will  six  months  be  enough?  Justice  officials  point  out  that  the  Federal  com- 
mission, unlike  state  commissions,  will  work  full  time.  And  the  April  deadline  can 
always  be  extended.  Perhaps.  But  the  deadline  was  chosen  deliberately,  to  prevent  a 
potentially  emotional  debate  from  spilling  into  the  midterm  election  season.  That 
might  still  be  avoided,  but  only  in  one  way:  appoint  this  commission  now.” 

— The  New  York  Times 
August  20.  1985 


but  said  the  results  had  a discriminatory 
impact. 

Was  the  test  discriminatory?  The 
answer  would  appear  to  be  in  the  prover- 
bial “eye  of  the  beholder,"  wherein 
“perception  becomes  reality.” 

The  role  of  educational  background 

The  traditional  preparation  for  police 
promotional  tests  is  the  tutorial  method 
made  famous  in  past  police  examinations 
by  Delehanty  and  other  such  “by-the- 
numbers"  schools.  This  approach 
teaches  the  police  “bible”  — the  Patrol 
Guide  — and  is  based  on  the  rote  learning 
method  of  overlearning  sometimes 
known  as  “running  out  of  the  ears.” 
There  appears  some  advantage  to  college 
educated  candidates  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  they  theoretically  would 
have  had  more  practice  with  studying 
and  exam  preparation.  Additionally,  a 
Catholic  school  background,  with  its 
historical  emphasis  on  rote  learning  and 
heavy  homework  assignments,  appears 
as  an  added  advantage.  While  black  of- 
ficers may  lack  Catholic  school 
backgrounds  (with  some  exceptions),  re- 
cent evidence  indicates  that  black 
recruits  have  had  more  college  than  their 
white  counterparts. 

Time  on  the  job 

Historically  the  promotion  examina- 
tion for  sergeants  was  based  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Patrol  Guide.  This  en- 
abled relatively  new  officers  who  “hit  the 
books  hard”  to  compete  with  officers 
having  more  time  on  the  job.  The  1983  ex- 
amination  was  the  first  to  use 
“job-scene”  videotapes  in  which  a super- 
visory decision  was  called  for.  It  seems 

Coon: 


logical  that  more  experienced  officers 
would  do  better  in  final  positioning,  as 
this  exam  also  awarded  6.75  points  to 
any  officer  with  10  or  more  years  on  the 
job.  As  for  the  black  police  officers,  it  is 
ironic  that  the  year  of  their  greatest 
representation  on  the  force,  1974  (when 
they  were  2,508  strong),  was  just  one 
year  before  the  greatest  layoff  of  city 
workers  in  New  York  City's  history.  The 
point  is  that,  black  or  white,  time  on  the 
job  as  of  1983  was  an  important  factor  in 
testing  outcome. 

Job  assignment 

The  two  major  concerns  in  job  assign- 
ment for  police  are  task  and  area. 
Specifically,  task  means  routine  patrol, 
anti-crime,  community  relations,  clerical 
or  special  assignment.  Area  relates  to 
borough,  command  and  precinct. 
Typically,  officers  are  reassigned  from 
the  Neighborhood  Stabilization  Units  to 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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The  quest  for  viable 
promotional  systems 


By  Thomas  F.  Coon 

You  have  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  devising  a new  system 
for  promotions.  The  new  system  must  be 
fair  to  the  individual  seeking  promotion, 
it  should  consider  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  should  earn  the  loyalty 
and  respect  of  subordinates,  among  other 
things. 

Hold  onto  your  hat,  however,  if  you  are 
given  the  responsibility.  The  problems 
rival  those  of  a Congressman  trying  to 
sell  senior  citizens  on  the  idea  that  they 
should  give  up  their  annual  cost-of-living 
adjustment  in  Social  Security  without  a 
similar  concession  by  big  oil  interests. 

Along  the  promotional  path,  experts 
recommend  that  one  should  avoid  a selec- 
tion process  which  puts  too  heavy  a 
dependence  on  seniority,  or  examina- 
tions that  eliminate  oral  interviews  and 
thus  put  too  much  reliance  on  written 
testing. 

V.  A.  Leonard,  the  prominent  police 
educator  and  author,  emphasizes  the 
need  for  promoting  candidates  who  are 
emotionally  stable  and  able  to  cope  with 
the  stresses  of  police  work.  He  is  big  on 
psychiatric  examinations.  Very  good, 
but  we  have  all  encountered  some  weird 
cases  in  this  area.  He  stresses  that 
superiors  must  be  capable  of  coping  ra- 
tionally with  violence,  verbal  abuse, 


resentment  and  emergency  situations. 
The  superior  must  keep  his  head  when  all 
around  him  are  losing  theirs. 

Dr.  Leonard  holds  that  promotions 
should  be  based  on  merit  as  determined 
by  competitive  examinations.  The  ex- 
aminations should  include,  in  addition  to 
written  tests:  the  officer’s  prior  perfor- 
mance record;  the  results  of  ratings  by 
su^srior  officers;  the  officer’s  educa- 
tional background;  demonstrated 
qualities  of  leadership  potential  and  the 
ability  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
and  the  contents  of  the  officer’s  person- 
nel folder  with  respect  to  complaints, 
commendations  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  experts 
that  currently  available  written  examina- 
tions leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  inter- 
viewing process  seems  to  be  even  less 
dependable. 

The  educators  Paul  M.  Whisenand  and 
R.  Fred  Ferguson  contend  that  choosing 
leaders  on  the  basis  of  performance  in 
lesser  jobs,  popularity,  seniority  and 
written  examinations  concerned  primari- 
ly with  technical  skills  is  simply  not  effi- 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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One  quick,  effective  way  to  gain  recognition  is  to  do 
something  that  has  not  been  done  before.  You  don 't  have 
to  convince  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  of  that  statement. 

A little  more  than  three  years  ago,  the  association 
found  itself  being  outflanked  in  the  state  capital  by  such 
groups  as  PBA's  and  FOP's,  in  such  areas  as  clout, 
name  recognition  and  legislative  success.  Moreover,  the 
elected  officers  of  the  association  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  take  time  out  from  full-time  police  careers  to 
oversee  the  affairs  of  the  organization.  The  response  to 
the  situation?  Do  something  that  hadn't  been  done 
before  — hire  the  association's  first  full-time  executive 
administrator. 

That  move  in  itself  might  have  provided  a transitory 
solution  to  the  problem  had  it  not  been  for  the  person 
chosen  for  the  chief  executive's  job.  From  more  than  100 
applicants  and  12  interviewees,  the  association  chose  a 
polished , experienced  political  figure  and  civic  ad- 
ministrator, Catherine  Frank,  then  the  mayor  of  Mont- 
gomery Township.  And  with  that  choice,  the  association 
welcomed  aboard  someone  who  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
woman  to  direct  a state  police  chiefs'  association. 


The  44-year-old  Frank,  who  stepped  down  from  the 
mayor's  job  last  December  after  serving  three  terms  — 
longer  than  anyone  else  in  memory  — has  brought  to  her 
job  with  the  chiefs'  association  a combination  of  insight, 
drive,  hooks  and  personal  attention  to  problems  and 
details,  all  of  which  have  helped  to  burnish  the  associa- 
tion's image  both  internally  and  in  the  Statehouse  in 
Trenton.  And,  along  the  way,  she  has  found  herself  bit- 
ten by  the  law  enforcement  bug.  to  the  extent  that  she 
says  she'd  like  to  remain  in  law  enforcement  whenever 
her  days  with  the  chiefs'  association  are  over. 


T rank  had  already  staked  her  claim  as  a leader  in  law 
enforcement  and  emergency  service  issues  while  still 
mayor  of  Montgomery  Township.  Among  the  matters 
that  she  says  she  worked  hardest  on  during  her  years 
with  the  township  were  the  development  of  the  local 
police  force  into  a professional  organization  with  an  em- 
phasis on  community  relations,  and  the  improved  coor- 
dination of  Montgomery's  fire  companies  and  rescue 
squads  with  their  counterparts  in  neighboring  Rocky 


Hill 


At  the  state  level,  needless  to  say,  the  scope  of  matters 
if  significantly  different  and,  to  be  sure,  greater.  Frank 


invariably  finds  herself  having  to  weigh  to  needs  and 
demands  of  several  hundred  police  chiefs,  whose  agen- 
cies range  in  size  from  a handful  to  hundreds,  and  whose 
jurisdictions  run  the  gamut  from  the  densely-populated 
urban  corridor  of  northern  New  Jersey  to  the  rural  Pine 
Barrens  in  the  south  to  the  seasonaUy-oriented  shore 
communities.  Thus  far,  it  would  appear.  Frank 's  careful 
balancing  act  and  political  savvy  have  told  the  tale  for 
the  Jersey  chiefs. 

As  a Statehouse  lobbyist,  the  soft-spoken  Ms.  Frank 
has  made  the  chiefs'  views  known  loudly  and  clearly  to 
legislators.  She  recalls  being  asked  by  fellow  lobbyists 
around  the  Capitol,  "What  piece  of  legislation  are  you 
getting  passed  today?"  Her  successes  are  no  accident 
They  come  from  knowing  which  strings  to  pull,  which 
doors  to  knock  on,  when  to  bluster  and  when  to  bluff, 
and,  again,  her  sense  of  personal  attention  to  detail 
And,  in  chalking  up  her  list  of  organizational 
achievements,  she  says,  she  has  "created  a monster" 
with  the  Jersey  chiefs,  getting  the  association  "into 
doors  that  they  never  dreamed  of  getting  into.  " Cathy 
Frank  says  simply,  “ I've  retired  from  politics  but  I have 
not  retired  from  government.  " One  gets  the  feeling  the 
New  Jersey  chiefs  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way. 


“You  want  someone  who  can 
walk  into  Trenton  and  be 
identified  as  the  representative 
of  the  New  Jersey  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association.  That’s  what 

I can  give  you.” 


Catherine  8. 

Frank 

Executive  Administrator  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Robert  McCormack 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Let’s  start  off  on  sort 
of  a background  note,  and  perhaps  you  can  give  us  some 
idea  of  how  a nice  ex-mayor  like  yourself  happened  to 
wind  up  at  the  helm  of  the  New  Jersey  police  chiefs’ 
association? 

FRANK:  Several  years  ago,  the  association’s  leaders, 
who  are  becoming  more  professional,  more  educated  and 
more  sophisticated,  decided  that  they  had  reached  the 
point  of  needing  a full-time  person,  an  administrator 
who  could  manage  the  association  and  represent  them. 
To  this  point,  they  had  been  farming  everything  out. 
They’d  hired  a professional  lobbyist  who  had  many 
other  accounts,  so  the  chiefs’  bills  may  sit  there  while 
the  other  accounts  are  more  important.  But  they  did 
hire  a professional  lobbyist.  They  hired  a professional  to 
develop  a newsletter  who  really  didn’t  know  the  chiefs 
or  have  any  law  enforcement  knowledge,  but  just  put 
out  a very  factual  newsletter.  Then  they  themselves 


tried  to  attend  the  different  committee  meetings  and 
found  they  had  to  take  off  from  work  to  do  this,  so  it 
seemed  they  had  to  have  someone  full  time.  This  is 
where  I came  into  play.  Four  years  ago  they  advertised 
that  they  were  going  to  look  for  a full-time  ad- 
ministrator. I’m  using  the  word  administrator  because 
with  the  chiefs  of  police  of  New  Jersey,  public  safety 
directors  are  taking  over  their  positions,  so  even  though 
I am  executive  director  now  and  have  the  functions  of  an 
executive  director,  they  prefer  the  word  administrator 
because  director  has  a negative  connotation  because  of 
public  safety  directors. 

They  advertised,  and  they  were  looking  for  one  of 
three  categories:  an  attorney,  an  administrator  or  a 

knew  their  way  around  Trenton  and  had  some  political 
clout.  At  the  time,  I had  been  Mayor  of  Montgomery 
Township,  and  I also  had  the  role  of  town  administrator 
in  Branchburg,  both  in  Somerset  County.  I had  a dual 
role  at  the  time,  and  I was  handling  both  of  them  quite 
well,  I was  very  much  in  the  limelight  because  I got  a lot 
of  publicity  in  both  positions.  They  needed  someone 


with  great  visibiltiy  to  bring  their  association  up  to  the 
level  of  being  recognized  just  like  the  PBA  and  the  FOP. 
If  you  went  into  Trenton  and  you  were  the  PBA,  your 
legislation  got  moving,  but  the  chiefs  of  police,  their 
voice  was  not  as  loud.  It  was  very  important  to  them 
that  they  bring  themselves  up  to  the  same  level  of 
recognition  in  Trenton  and  the  same  voice  as  the  PBA. 
So  I applied  for  the  job  with  nothing  to  lose.  I had  been 
re-elected  for  three  years  and  reappointed  for  three 
years  as  administrator  so  I really  had  nothing  to  lose  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  I could  foresee  this  job  developing 
into  such  a challenge  that  I couldn’t  fill  it. 

It  came  down  to  where  I was  one  of  three,  and  the 
other  two  were  attorneys.  I knew  I had  all  the  creden- 
tials. but  I had  to  decide  what  advantage  there  would  be 
in  hiring  me  over  the  attorneys  and  then  I thought, 
‘‘Why  would  an  attorney  want  a job  like  this  if  not  for  a 
stepping  stone?”  So  I walked  into  my  interview  with  24 
police  chiefs  sitting  around,  and  they  fired  questions  at 
me  for  two  hours.  Then  I said  to  them,  “Do  you 
gentlemen  want  to  be  back  in  this  room  sitting  here  a 
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year  from  now  going  through  this  process?"  They 
looked  at  each  other  like  ' what  is  i«he  talking  ibout?” 
And  1 said  because  if  you  hire  either  of  the  other  can- 
didates, who  were  both  attorneys,  this  job  is  a great 
stepping  stone  job.  What  total  committment  are  they 
going  to  give  you?  You  want  someone  who  can  waiK  into 
Trenton  and  be  identified  as  the  representative  of  the 
New  Jersey  Chiefs  of  Police  Association.  That’s  what  T 
con  give  you.  They  didn’t  know  how  to  react  to  that.  The 
final  question  came  from  the  attorney  and  he  said  Well. 

•f  you  got  the  job.  how  would  you  feel  working  for  500  of 
the  most  -hauvinistic  men  in  the  entire  state?  I 
stopped  tor  a minute  and  I looked  around  and  said  You 
know  1 wouldn’t  bother  me  a bit.  but  would  it  bother 
someone  in  this  room?” 

LEN:  Now  that  you’ve  had  the  job  for  three  years,  how 
have  you  tound  these  "chauvinists"  to  be?  Have  you 
had  u problem  with  the  fact  that  you’re  female  or  has 
that  dissipated  altogether  already? 

FRANK:  I think  it's  mainly  dissipated  now  My  first 
meeting  with  them  was  April  1,  1982,  April  Fool’s  Day, 
and  I got  up  and  said  to  them  "This  is  not  an  April 
Fool's  joke.  I am  a female,  and  your  screening  commit- 
tee has  hired  me  to  represent  you.”  That  first  year  they 
were  very  leery  about  anything  I did.  I found  1 had  to  do 
a lot  more  research  and  be  so  informed  as  to  what  was 
going  on  oecause  they  were  testing  me  constantly.  And 
then  i got  the  feeling  that  they  were  treating  me  as  a 
secretary  and  not  as  an  administrator.  I resented  that  a 
little  bit  but  I understood  it.  I knew  T was  in  a new  field 
and  that  I had  to  prove  myself. 

I think  the  most  interesting  thing  was  when  they  sent 
our.  an  announcement  across  the  country  that  they  had 
hired  me  and  it  had  a picture.  I got  letters  from  all  over 
the  country  saving  congratulations  on  your  new  posi- 
tion. welcome  to  law  enforcement,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting one  that  I got  was  from  a past  president  from 
New  York,  John  Costello,  he  wrote  and  said  "New 
Jersey  has  always  bragged  about  being  progressive, 
now  they're  trying  to  prove  it.” 

But  the  most  challenging  part  was,  as  I said,  I already 
had  visibility  in  New  Jersey.  Most  of  the  chiefs  had 
heard  about  me  or  met  me  through  my  activities  as 
mayor  or  administrator,  and  1 had  been  in  the 
newspapers  a lot,  so  they  understood,  they  knew  who  I 
was.  But  when  it  came  to  them  being  represented  out- 
side of  the  state,  that  was  a new  experience.  My  first 
conference  was  up  in  New  York,  in  Albany,  at  a New 
York  State  Chiefs  of  Police  conference,  and  I was  there 
representing  New  Jersey.  I guess  1 was  very  reserved, 
maybe  too  much  so.  because  as  I left  the  conference,  one 
of  the  chiefs  from  New  York  sat  down  with  me  and  he 
said,  "You  know,  it’s  almost  like  you  have  a glass  globe 
around  you  and  you’re  afraid  to  let  anyone  close  to  you 
at  all.  We  know  that  if  you  were  hired  by  New  Jersey, 
that  you  must’ve  had  the  credentials  because  they 
would  never  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  hiring  a 
female  who  was  not  going  to  prove  herself.  ’ ’ And  he  said, 
"You’ve  been  totally  accepted  by  this  group  out  here  so 
next  year  when  we  come  back,  relax  and  enjoy 
yourself."  Then  I went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  you  have  to 
understand  there  are  a lot  of  small  towns  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  backwoods,  so  to  speak,  police  chiefs.  They 
almost  took  protective  attitudes  toward  me.  It  was  the 


total  acceptance  by  the  other  two  states  that  made  me 
feel  more  comfortable  and  more  confident  at  my  job 
here. 

LEN:  So  they’ve  turned  out  to  be  not  quite  as 
chauvinistic  as  you  might  have  feared  at  the  beginning. 

FRANK:  I think  it  was  the  way  I came  across  to  them, 
too.  I didn’t  come  across  in  a strong  sense,  and  I never 
refused  a request.  I was  going  day  and  night,  answering 
everything.  I can’t  do  it  anymore  because  my  duties 
have  expanded,  but  I was  answering  every  single  re- 
quest, and  I was  taking  time  out  to  spend  time  on  the 
phone  and  write  notes  back  to  retired  chiefs  that  had 
questions  about  retirement  benefits  and  pensions.  I got 
a letter  from  a chief  who’d  retired  in  Florida,  and  he  was 
in  his  80’s  and  wanted  to  get  married.  He  sent  me  a note 
saying,  "I  really  would  like  to  marry  this  woman,  but  I 
don't  know  how  it's  going  to  affect  my  pension 
benefits."  I wrote  a note  back,  along  with  a wedding 
card,  anc  I said,  "Chief,  if  you  want  to  get  married  to 
this  woman,  you  marry  her,  because  I don’t  think  it  s go- 
ing to  affect  your  benefits.  It's  just  going  to  affect  the 
rest  of  your  life."  I mean,  here’s  a man  who  wants  to  get 
married  at  80.  Why  worry  about  your  benefits  and  your 
pension? 


safety  director  who  has  no  tenure  and  who  also  has  no 
credentials  for  it. 

LEN:  And  he  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor.  . 

FRANK:  He  can  be  replaced  the  first  time  he  makes  a 
mistake  the  mayor  doesn’t  want.  What  this  does  is  it 
becomes  a swinging  door.  What  does  this  do  for  the 
morale  of  the  department?  What  does  this  do  for  the 
respect  for  the  leader  of  that  department,  if  the  men 
know  that  this  guy  can  leave  any  time?  What  does  this 
do  for  the  public?  Do  they  feel  the  security  of  knowing 
that  they  have  a stable  police  department,  as  opposed  to 
a political  police  department?  What  public  safety  direc- 
tor is  going  to  give  the  mayor,  or  the  mayor’s  son.  a 
ticket  for  drunken  driving  if  he  knows  that  his  job  is  go- 
ing to  be  in  jeopardy? 

LEN:  This  brings  us  to  an  important  question  that  the 
Police  Foundation  has  been  pushing  for  a long  time, 
namely  consolidation.  I know  that  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  is  not  a big  fan  of  agency 
consolidation,  but  how  do  you  feel  about  having  300  and 
some  odd  chiefs  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  as  opposed 
to  having,  say,  a countywide  law  enforcement  agency 
for  each  one  of  the  21  counties  in  the  state? 


LEN:  You  mentioned  something  about  going  to  Trenton 
for  lobbying  work.  I know  that  the  New  Jersey  police 
chiefs  have  their  own  agenda,  but  do  you  ever  get  in- 
volved in  lobbying  against  bills  that  the  Legislature 
decides  it  wants  to  pass,  perhaps  oecause  you  feel 
they’re  impractical? 

FRANK:  Absolutely.  A great  part  of  my  job  is  in  Tren- 
ton. When  I walk  into  the  Statehouse,  they  know  the 
chiefs  of  police  are  being  represented.  I testify  at  s.  lot  of 
L...e  hearings  on  various  laws,  and  yes,  I have  been 
against  a lot,  of  the  bills,  mainly  ones  that  are  trying  to 
take  away  the  duties  of  the  police  chief  and  put  them  in 
the  political  arena.  I was  in  a very  difficult  situation  last 
/ear.  I was  vice  president  of  the  conference  of  mayors, 
and  the  mayors  were  trying  to  protect  their  rights,  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  police  chiefs  and  so  forth.  And  I feel 
very  strongly  that  the  mayor  comes  and  goes,  Out  the 
police  chie.  is  there  for  a long  time;  it’s  his  department. 


FRANK:  I’m  going  to  speak  solely  for  New  Jersey  I do 
believe  that  consolidation  is  OK  possibly  in  small  towns 
where  they  can’t  afford  their  own  police  department, 
and  :hey  don’t  get  the  coverage  by  the  State  Police.  We 
have  one  right  here  in  Rocky  Hill.  They  can’t  afford  a 
police  department  and  the  State  Police  is  going  to  be  so 
far  away  from  them,  because  it’s  being  moved,  that 
they  're  not  going  to  get  the  proper  coverage.  So  basical- 
ly they're  unprotected.  There  is  a situation  where 
possibly  consolidation  might  come  into  play.  However 
I do  not  believe  in  consolidation  or  regionalization.  It 
takes  away  from  the  personal  feeiing  that  people  in  a 
town  have  by  having  their  own  people,  and  their  feeling 
of  safety  If  you  are  a police  officer  in  a town,  you  nave 
pride  in  that  town,  and  an  interest  in  that  town,  and 
you're  going  to  do  a better  job.  Things  can  get  so  big 
that  they  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Tf  you  have  your  own 
police  department  they  Know  the  residents,  they  Know 
who  they’re  dealing  with,  they  know  the  local  problems, 


“That  first  year  t found  I had  to  do  a lot  more 


research  and  be  so  informed  as  to  what  was  going 
on  because  they  were  testing  me  constantly.” 


If  you  get  a mayor  in  there  who's  very  political  — and  we 
have  many  in  this  state  — they're  my  colleagues,  and  I 
disagree  with  them,  because  I didn’t  want  the  respon- 
sibility of  interfering  in  police  matters.  I wasn't  trained 
io  do  that  as  a mayor.  Neither  are  they.  They  re  in  there 
briefly. 

There  are  some  pieces  of  legislation  right  now  that  I m 
trying  to  have  buried,  and  one  is  to  give  the  director  of 
public  safety  the  powers  of  a ciiief  of  police  A public 
safety  director,  anyone  can  come  on  and  do  that.  There 
are  no  standards  for  it,  there  s no  training  for  it.  I ’ll  give 
you  a prime  example  of  this,  something  that  I came  out 
publicly  against  a couple  of  months  ago.  The  City  of 
Passaic  appointed  a 23-year-old  business  manager  to  be 
che  public  safety  director  in  charge  of  the  police  depart 
men i An  article  in  the  newspaper  proceeded  to  say  that 
this  young  man  had  been  u very  good  friend  of  the 
mavor,  that  the  mayor  had  been  like  a father  to  him. 
Now,  who's  going  to  run  that  police  department?  How 
can  a 23-year-old,  with  his  immaturity,  how  can  he  do 
that' 

LEN:  Are  you  advocating  some  sort  of  tenure  for  police 
chieie  as  a protection? 


the  local  chronic  offenders.  That's  totally  lost  in  a con 
solidated  effort.  The  towns  in  New  Jersey  love  home 
ruie,  and  they  do  like  the  feeling  of  possessing  their  own 
things.  Having  been  a mayor,  I know  the  feeling  that  we 
want  to  know  who’s  out  there,  we  want  to  know  the  peo- 
ple that  we  are  hiring  to  take  care  of  our  cown.  As  long  as 
a town  can  afford  them  and  they  feei  more  protected  by 
them,  they  should  keep  them. 

LEN:  Aren’ t we  really  talki  ng  abou  l wo  issues  — one  ar. 
emotional  issue  and  the  other  a question  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness? 

FRANK:  Sure,  economically  it  might  be,  and  it  prob 
ably  is  worth  something,  but  I do  believe  that  the  effi- 
ciency goes  along  with  the  emotional  side  of  it. 

LEN:  Some  time  ago,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  legalized 
casino  gambling  in  Atlantic  City,  and  there  has  been  a 
running  battle  ever  since  between  organized  crime 
chiefs  looking  to  feather  their  nests  and  police  chiefs 
looking  to  keep  the  casinos  clean.  As  you  see  it,  how 
good  a job  is  being  done  in  terms  of  keeping  organized 
crime  out  of  the  gambling  picture  in  Atlantic  City? 


FRANK:  Well,  in  New  Jersey  che  law  states  — and  I 
can't  say  that  I agree  with  this  oOtally  — that  you  can- 
not become  a chief  of  police  in  a department  unless 
you've  come  up  through  the  ranks  of  that  department. 
You're  locked  in;  you  can’t  change  to  another  town. 
There's  no  lateral  movement.  I think  we  need  laws  to 
release  this  a little  bit,  because,  let’s  face  it,  you  do  have 
chiefs  who  are  very,  very  professional,  and  they  have  a 
small  department  in  a town  that's  not  going  to  grow.  All 
their  talents  are  going  to  be  wasted  because  they  can’t 
go  on  to  a bigger  department.  This  is  where  public  safety 
directors  come  in  handy.  A township's  governing  body 
then  decides  that  when  that  chief  retires,  if  they  didn’t 
like  that  chief  and  they  couldn't  get  rid  of  him,  they're 
not  going  to  get  themselves  locked  in  to  another  tenured 
chief.  So  they  won’t  appoint  a chief  because  they  can't 
bring  in  another  person  as  chief;  they’ll  appoint  a public 


FRANK:  As  an  association,  we  don’t  really  get  that  in- 
volved in  the  Atlantic  City  issue.  It’s  more  of  a State 
Police  issue,  along  with  Atlantic  City.  I don’t  believe 
any  of  our  chiefs  in  that  area  get  that  involved  in  it, 
because  the  cases  that  they  do  get  involved  in  are  im- 
mediately turned  over  to  the  county  prosecutor's  office 
and  in  turn  the  State  Police  gets  involved.  It’s  not  a local 
issue,  other  than  in  Atlantic  City. 

LEN:  But  it’s  also  the  kind  of  an  issue  that  on  a local 
level  just  can’t  be  sidestepped. . . 

FRANK:  It  hasn’t  been  something  that’s  been  dis- 
cussed on  our  level,  I have  to  admit,  as  part  of  our 
association.  It  just  hasn’t  come  up  in  the  three  years  or 
so  that  I’ve  been  here. 
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LEN  interview: 

LEN:  What  sort  of  big  issues  might  come  up? 

FRANK:  One  statewide  issue  is  the  use  of  special  police 
officers.  It’s  a very  big  issue  and  I worked  for  two  and  a 
half  years  on  the  legislation  which  is  just  about  to  go  to 
the  Governor,  which  would  get  every  law  enforcement 
agency,  the  PBA,  FOP,  the  league  of  municipalities, 
everyone,  to  come  up  with  some  type  of  ruling  on  train- 
ing. You  sparked  my  thinking  when  you  mentioned  the 
shore  communities.  Those  communities  are  deserted  in 
the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  they  have  to  bring  in  over 
100  special  police  officers.  They  were  hiring  people  who 
were  not  trained,  because  they  couldn’t  train  them,  then 
putting  a gun  on  them  and  sending  them  out  into  the 
streets.  Y oung  people  who  were  j ust  a hair  above  the  age 
of  those  who  were  causing  the  problems  in  the  shore 
communities.  So  we  had  to  come  up  with  some  solution, 
some  type  of  legislation  that  would  make  sure  that  these 
people  were  trained  in  a way  that  the  towns  could  afford 
the  training  and  they  would  have  sufficient  time  to  train 
them.  Then  you  have  the  north  Jersey  towns  that 
couldn’t  afford  to  hire  another  police  officer,  so  they 
hired  a slew  of  specials.  They  wouldn’t  have  to  give  them 
any  benefits,  or  let  them  be  part  of  the  union,  and  they 
were  replacing  regular  police  officers  with  several 
specials  to  save  money,  and  the  regulars  felt  that  they 
weren’t  safe  out  on  the  street  being  backed  up  with 
someone  who's  not  trained  and  didn't  know  how  to 
react.  So  it  became  a very  emotional  issue  as  to  safety. 

LEN:  I can  see  that  you’re  trying  to  look  at  it  from  both 
sides,  because  as  a mayor,  you  probably  have 
nightmares  when  you  know  that  you  have  people  out 
there  who  are  armed  and  working  as  police  officers 
without  having  been  trained. 

FRANK:  Yes,  but  it’s  very  costly  to  train  a police  of- 
ficer, and  if  you’re  training  someone  who’s  just  part- 
time,  it  can  be  quite  an  expense  to  the  municipality.  So 
we  have  legislation  that  will  be  coming  into  effect  in  the 
fall,  which  will  require,  and  give  you  a two-year  period  to 
get  your  town  in  order,  so  to  speak,  and  require  training. 
We’ve  been  able,  somehow,  through  this  legislation  to 
take  in  all  the  needs  of  the  north  and  south  Jersey  towns. 

LEN:  Let’s  swing  over  to  the  national  scene  for  a mo- 
ment, specifically  to  your  organization’s  parent  body, 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
They’ve  been  having  their  problems  of  late,  not  least  of 
which  is  the  recurring  difficulty  in  finding  a new  ex- 
ecutive director.  As  an  insider  yourself,  as  one  of  the  50 
state  association  directors,  what  do  you  see  as  the  major 
problems  being  faced  by  the  international  association? 

FRANK:  Let  me  just  back  up  a little  bit  to  say  that  in 
New  Jersey  we  have  21  county  associations  of  chiefs  of 
police,  and  then  we  have  one  state  association,  where  all 
the  ideas  and  problems  from  the  county  representatives 
come  before  us,  so  that  we  become  one  voice  for  21  coun- 
ties. That  one  voice  then  goes  to  the  IACP  as  New 
Jersey's  opinion  on  things,  as  it  does  with  the  other  49 
states. 

So  you  have  a very  wide  membership  in  IACP.  It’s  a 
money-maker;  there’s  a great  deal  of  money  in  some  of 
the  projects  that  they’ve  done.  And  some  of  those  pro- 
jects have  come  under  a great  deal  of  criticism,  such  as 
the  Operation:  I.D.,  which  has  become  quite  a problem. 
After  listening  to  president  Sardino  talk  about  how  lit- 
tle we  re  making  off  a project  with  our  name,  the  IACP 
name,  the  people  in  business  are  making  money  on  this 
and  we’re  getting,  I believe,  8 percent  of  the  profits, 
which  is  absolutely  nothing. 

When  this  first  started,  they  did  not  prepare  us  for 
this.  The  IACP  did  not  adequately  prepare  us  for  this 
program  that  they  were  initiating.  As  a result,  we  got 
calls  in  this  office  from  all  over.  People  were  baffled  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  a legitimate  opera- 
tion, and  just  what  was  going  on.  We  didn’t  know  the 
answers,  and  thus  couldn’t  give  the  people  any  answers. 
Therefore  we  couldn’t  promote  the  program.  So  I believe 
it  was  mishandled  initially,  although  I think  it  could  be  a 
big  money-maker  if  IACP  had  taken  it  on  on  their  own. 
But  they  didn’t;  they  loaned  their  name  to  someone  else 
who's  making  a profit  off  of  the  name,  and  apparently 
they’re  locked  into  a contract  they  can’t  get  out  of  right 
now  without  taking  a tremendous  loss. 

As  far  as  the  management  of  an  organization  like 
IACP  goes,  just  as  I was  opposed  to  having  a retired 
chief  take  over  any  association,  because  a retired  chief 
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gets  so  involved  in  the  issues  — they’re  not  association 
management  people  — the  only  thing  right  now  that  can 
pull  IACP  out  of  not  only  their  financial  problems  but 
also  their  image  problems  — because  their  image  has 
suffered  a great  deal  over  all  of  the  in-house  fighting  and 
all  of  the  personality  problems  between  the  state  leaders 
of  the  organization  — the  only  thing  that  can  pull  them 
out  of  it  now  is  an  outsider  with  a strong  management 
background  who  is  not,  so  to  speak,  born  of  the  incest  of 
the  group.  Someone  who  can  look  at  things  with  an  ob- 
jective point  of  view,  look  at  the  books  and  look  at  the 
management  of  it,  and  I ’m  afraid  it’s  got  to  be  run  like  a 
big  business. 

LEN:  It  raises  an  issue  that  has  come  up  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  running 
conflict  between  the  IACP  and  the  Police  Foundation, 
and  that  is,  how  do  you  take  a chief  from  perhaps  a 5 or  6 
man  police  department,  whose  budget  may  not  be  more 
than  $150,000  a year,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  an 
organization  that  has  so  many  members,  number  one, 
has  such  a huge  budget,  and  expect  that  person  to  be 
able  to  do  a credible  job  in  terms  of  running  an  interna- 
tional organization? 

FRANK:  Well,  I can  tell  you  that  the  president  does  not 
run  the  organization.  He’s  in  there  for  a year,  and  the 
responsibility  and  the  total  burden  of  running  the 
organization  is  with  the  executive  director.  He,  or  she,  is 
in  a position  where  you  have  knowledge  of  everything 
that’s  going  on.  The  president  just  comes  and  goes,  like 
any  political  figure.  They’re  in  there  to  represent  the 
association,  they’re  in  there  to  project  some  ideas  that 
they  might  have  as  to  how  to  better  the  association,  but 
they  are  really  not  the  individuals  — they  couldn’t  be.  I 
mean,  what  continuity  would  you  have  at  all  if  you  had  a 
different  personality  coming  in  and  changing  things  all 
the  time.  The  strength  of  any  association  is  the  person 
who  sits  in  the  seat  and  runs  the  operation  on  a daily 
basis.  I’m  not  in  a position  to  criticize  the  previous  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  IACP,  but  I have  to  say  — and  my 
colleagues  around  the  country  feel  the  same  way  — that 
he  should  have  consulted  us  more.  We  are  the  ones  that 
are  running  the  state  associations,  the  guts  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  yet  he  has  never  consulted  us.  He  never  attend- 
ed our  meetings.  Therefore,  how  can  he  get  the  pulse  of 
the  states  if  he  didn’t  consult  the  people  that  were  runn- 
ing the  states?  The  IACP  office  down  there  is  almost 
like  a secret,  and  we  said  to  president  Sardino  that  we  as 
a delegation,  the  executive  directors  of  the  different 
states,  would  make  a trip  when  the  new  executive  direc- 
tor is  hired,  to  go  down  to  his  office,  which  most  of  us 
have  never  even  seen.  We’ll  go  down  there,  sit  down  with 
him  and  inform  him  of  the  concerns  and  problems 
throughout  the  entire  country  of  the  state  associations. 
We  also  feel  that  when  he  is  hired,  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  him  that  he  will  meet  with  us  and  keep  in  cons- 
tant communication  with  us.  This  has  not  been  done 
before. 

LEN:  It  seems  as  though  Chief  Sardino  has  been  trying 
to  jump  in  and  fill  the  gap.  . . 

FRANK:  Well,  Tom  came  out  with  something  that  I 
found  interesting  and  have  to  agree  with  him  on.  Yes,  we 
will  hire  an  executive  director,  but  right  now  we  have  to 
get  our  finances  and  our  books  straightened  out,  so  we 
will  also  hire  a manager.  The  executive  director  has  got 
to  have  a feel  for  law  enforcement  and  has  to  be  involved 
in  the  current  things  that  are  going  on,  but  with  the 
situation  that  we’re  in  now,  they  need  an  outside 
management  firm  or  an  outside  manager  to  come  in  and 
get  their  house  in  order.  Once  that  house  is  in  order,  then 
the  executive  director  can  get  down  to  running  the 
association.  But  to  go  in  there  and  try  to  straighten  out 
the  past  issues  and  keep  current  on  the  issues  now,  and 
keep  the  association  running  at  the  same  time,  is  just 
impossible  for  one  individual.  I don’t  believe  that  they 
can  find  an  individual  in  this  country  who’ll  be  able  to 
handle  that. 


At  the  Law  Enforcement  Memorial  Service  on  May  15, 
Frank  is  joined  by  New  Jersey  Gov.  Thomas  Kean  (1.) 
and  the  Rev.  John  R.  Bowering. 


organization. 

FRANK:  Sardino  said  they  feel  that  with  a concerted  ef- 
fort they  can  have  someone  on  board  before  the  con- 
ference, perhaps  by  September.  They’ve  started  up  the 
screening  process,  to  look  at  the  candidates  once  more. 
But  I still  do  not  believe  that  that  individual  can  come  in 
and  — I mean,  it  would  be  foolish  to  come  in  to  a pot  of 
boiling  water,  because  that’s  what  it  is  right  now.  He 
doesn't  stand  half  a chance  if  he  goes  into  a situation 
that  has  been  created  by  mismanagement. 

Now,  listening  to  Sardino  at  the  state  associations 
meeting,  the  impression  was  given  that  there  was  possi- 
ble malfeasance  of  office,  not  mismanagement  of  office, 
with  the  previous  executive  director.  . . 

LEN:  Are  you  talking  about  outright  corruption  or 
criminal  acts? 


FRANK:  Well,  1 got  the  impression  from  listening  to 
him  — and  I spoke  to  several  of  the  chiefs  who  left  with 
the  same  feeling  — that  there  has  been  mismanagement. 
There  has  been  some  poor  decision-making  down  there 
that  has  gotten  into  this.  I don't  want  to  believe  that  it’s 
been  anything  beyond  mismanagement  and  poor 
decision-making. 

LEN:  Sardino  said  something  to  the  effect  that  he 
thought  there  were  some  $900,000  from  the  Operation: 
I.D.  program  that  was  "laundered.”  Did  he  use  those 
words? 


FRANK:  He  used  that  expression,  and  it  left  a very  poor 
taste  in  my  mouth  as  far  as  what  is  he  insinuating.  I real- 
ly don’t  think  that  Tom  intended  to  insinuate  that.  Yes, 
he  did  leave  the  impression  that  there  had  been  some 
money  somewhere  and  they  didn’t  know  where  it  had 
gone  or  what  had  happened  to  it.  He  left  that  impres- 
sion, but  I don’t  think  it  was  intended.  He  did  use  the 
word  “laundering,"  but  I don't  think  it  was  appropriate- 
ly used,  and  I don’t  think  he  meant  it  the  way  it  came 
across. 

LEN:  Did  many  of  the  delegates  who  were  at  that 
meeting  come  away  with  the  idea  that  perhaps 
something  criminal  had  happened? 


LEN:  Given  that  the  financial  problems  are  a para- 
mount concern,  and  given  that  Sardino  has  taken  a 
leadership  position  in  this  area,  yet  it  seems  in- 
conceivable that  the  organization  is  going  to  continue 
the  way  it  is  without  an  executive  director.  So  once 
again  we  get  back  to  the  continuity  problem,  and  the 
fact  that  they’re  going  to  have  to  push  very  hard  to  get 
someone  who  will  be  responsible  and  who  wall  be  able  to 
answer  the  questions  that  are  being  raised  about  the 


FRANK:  Yes,  they  did;  they  really  did.  I felt  badly 
about  that  because,  knowing  the  previous  executive 
director,  I don’t  think  that’s  the  impression  that  should 
have  been  left.  I feel  he  made  some  poor  moves;  he  made 
some  decisions  that  he  didn’t  have  the  power  to  make. 
He  made  some  decisions  that  have  left  us  in  a very  bad 
financial  situation,  and  he  should  not  have  been  given 
the  power  that  he  was  given.  He  was  given  the  authority 
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The  ongoing  debate  over  the  death  penalty 


Continued  from  Page  7 

long  term  death  row  inmates  will 

drop  steadily. 

Meanwhile,  opponents  of 
capital  punishment  are  attacking 
it  on  two  main  grounds:  that  it  is 
imposed  arbitrarily  because 
many  of  those  sentenced  to  death 
are  no  more  guilty  than  some  who 
get  lesser  sentences,  and  that 
there  is  racial  discrimination  in 
sentencing  murderers.  Most 
hopes  seem  to  hang  on  the  latter 
argument,  which  was  bolstered 
by  a 1983  study  by  Samuel  R. 
Gross  and  Robert  Mauro  of  Stan- 
ford University,  who  found 
discrimination  "a  remarkably 
stable  and  consistent  phenom- 
enon” when  the  race  of  the  victim 
was  taken  into  account.  Other 
studies  have  shown  that  a black 

I 

The 


murderer  of  a white  victim  is 
much  more  likely  to  get  the  death 
penalty  than  a white  murderer  or 
a black  murderer  of  a black  vic- 
tim. Thus  far,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  faced  the  racial  bias  ques- 
tion. 

Proponents  of  the  death  penal- 
ty reject  both  arguments.  Among 
them  is  Ernest  van  den  Haag,  the 
John  M.  Olin  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Public  Policy  at 
Fordham  University,  who  argued 
in  the  National  Review  that  while 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
may  be  arbitrary  or  capricious, 
that  is  not  sufficient  reason  to 
abandon  it.  "The  guilt  of  a convict 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  death 
is  not  diminished  because 
another,  as  guilty,  was  sentenced 
to  a lesser  punishment  or  was  not 


punished  at  all,”  he  wrote. 
Similarly,  Prof,  van  den  Haag 
said,  "Even  if  wealthy  or  white 
criminals  did  get  away  with 
murder,  as  alleged,  and  if  only 
poor  and  black  murderers,  or 
murderers  of  whites,  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  would  the  latter 
become  less  guilty?” 

While  the  questions  of  ar- 
bitrariness and  racial  discrimina- 
tion wend  their  way  through  the 
courts,  the  debate  goes  on  as  to 
whether  the  death  penalty  deters 
potential  murderers.  A 1975 
study  by  a University  of  Chicago 
econometrician  said  that  each  ex- 
ecution from  1933  to  1967  might 
have  prevented  from  one  to  eight 
more  murders,  but  the  findings 
were  attacked  on  methodological 
grounds.  Today  the  consensus 


among  social  scientists  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  death  penalty  like 
Dr.  van  den  Haag  is  that  the 
statistical  evidence  is  in- 
conclusive. The  case  for  the  deter- 
rent effect  is  neither  proved  nor 
disproved. 

Opponents  like  Richard  Brody, 
director  of  the  capital  punish- 
ment project  of  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  Florida,  which 
leads  the  nation  in  recent  execu- 
tions, has  found  its  murder  rate 
continuing  to  rise.  Brody  noted, 
"In  1983,  when  there  was  one  ex- 
ecution in  the  state  of  Florida,  the 
murder  rate  went  up  5 percent.  In 
1984,  when  they  executed  seven 
men,  the  highest  number  since 
the  1920’s,  the  murder  rate  rate 
went  up  17  percent.” 


So  while  the  preliminary  battles 
over  the  constitutionality  of  the 
death  penalty  are  finished,  the 
war  goes  on. 

• 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675. 


On  the  Record. 

: 

'&  "I  never  wanted  to  see  anybody  j| 
die.  but  there  are  a lew  obituary  t' 
i notices  I have  read  with  pleasure."  % 

- Clarence  Oarrow 
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Questions  and  answers  about  promotion  tests 


Continued  from  Page  8 
precinct  commands  at  the 
12-month  point  on  the  job.  The 
bulk  of  rookies  go  to  “busy 
houses”  where  the  pace  of  patrol 
is  usually  anything  but  routine. 
Historically  and  up  to  now,  busy 
houses  are  usually  in  black  and 
Hispanic  areas,  and  as  a legacy  of 
the  1960's  demand  for  “relevant 
policing,”  a majority  of  black  of- 
ficers work  in  minority  precincts. 
The  advantage  of  a busy-house 
assignment  is  clear  for  such  goals 
as  detective,  as  it  involves 
numerous  and  high  quality  col- 
lars. The  disadvantage  may  well 
be  that  tutorial  attendance  and 
study  time  are  markedly  reduced. 

The  “fear  of  success"  factor 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Matina 
Horner  developed  a concept 
called  “fear  of  success,”  wherein 
she  suggested  that  a motive  to 
avoid  success  exists  in  women 
because  their  anticipation  of  suc- 
cess is  accompanied  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  negative  conse- 
quences such  as  social  rejection  or 
“violation  of  their  place.”  A more 
direct  extension  of  this  idea  was 
advanced  by  Katz  in  a study 
which  showed  poorer  perfor- 
mance, higher  anxiety  and  lower 
self-esteem  among  black  students 
when  comparing  themselves  to 
white  students,  as  opposed  to 
comparisons  with  other  black 
students.  While  this  issue  is  a 
highly  speculative  and  complex 
intrapsychic  dilemma,  one 


wonders  if  the  historical  cue  to 
black  males  against  wielding 
power  generally  — and  wielding 
powe  over  whites  specifically  — 
may  work  in  some  unconscious 
and  anxiety  provoking  way  when 
preparing  for  or  actually  taking  a 
promotional  examination. 
Successful  candidates’  response 

Antonio  Otero,  a student  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  conducted  five  inter- 
views with  black  police  officers, 
and  their  responses  display  a 
range  of  feelings  and  observa- 
tions about  the  test.  To  preserve 
anonymity,  they  are  identified  by 
.number. 

Officer  01:  “I  feel  that  this  ex- 
am was  unique. . . . This  exam  ad- 
ded a different  part  with  the 
audio-visual  that  many  in- 
dividuals were  not  used  to  taking. 
My  tutorial  instructor  gave  us  a 
sampling  of  what  to  expect  but  it 
wasn’t  adequate.” 

Officer  #2:  “Since  the  difference 
of  blacks  who  took  the  exam  and 
those  who  passed  are  ample,  there 
must  be  something  inherently 
wrong  with  the  exam  toward 
minorities.” 

Officer. #3:  “I  feel  the  test  was 
unfair  to  minorities,  since  most 
minority  police  officers  come 
from  public  schools,  they  didn't 
have  as  good  an  education  as  their 
white  counterparts.” 

Officer  04:  “The  test  was  ab- 
solutely fair.  . . . The  test  wasn’t 
biased  and  if  you  studied  you 


could  have  passed.  The  officers 
who  did  poorly  on  the  audio- 
visual part  often  had  less  ex- 
perience and  lacked  insight  into 
handling  situations  shown  on  the 
visual.” 

Officer  05:  “The  test  wasn’t 
biased  and  it  was  job  related;  if 
you  studied  the  Patrol  Guide  you 
should  have  done  well.  Further- 
more. a more  experienced  officer 
would  make  a better  sergeant.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of- 
ficers 4 and  5 had  13  years  ex- 
perience each  and  were  two  of  the 
three  top  black  candidates.  Once 
again,  perception  is  reality  in  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder. 

Increasing  the  passing  rate 

There  are  five  major  sugges- 
tions which  I believe  might  in- 
crease the  pass  rate  among  black 
officers  in  future  promotional  ex- 
ams. First,  know  thyself!  Accor- 
ding to  responses  by  46  officers 
interviewed  for  “Black  Police, 
White  Society"  by  Stephen 
Leinen: 

“A  number  of  men  interviewed 
for  this  study  claim  that  although 
they  put  some  effort  into  study- 
ing for  promotional  exams,  they 
did  not  put  in  enough  to  pass  the 
tests.  Others  told  me  that  they 
weren't  really  interested  in  being 
promoted  to  supervisory  posi- 
tions and  therefore  did  not  study 
at  all.  And  still  others  stated  that 
their  only  goal  was  to  achieve  the 
rank  of  detective." 

The  point  here  is  that  if  a black 


officer  doesn't  desire  to  be  a 
sergeant,  or  only  half  desires  it, 
then  that  should  be  known  and 
honestly  expressed.  Where  the 
desire  is  there  and  the  commit- 
ment to  succeed  is  also,  then  the 
last  four  suggestions  may  prove 
helpful. 

There  is  a clear  formula  for  test 
outcome  that  is  related  to  the  in- 
teraction of  the  amount  of  anxiety 
about  a test.  Graphically,  the  for- 
mula looks  like  this: 

Amount  of  knowledge 
(sufficient  vs.  insufficient) 

times 

Amount  of  anxiety 
(high  vs.  low) 

equals 

Test  result 
(success  vs.  failure) 

The  formula  relates  to  all  can- 
didates for  the  police  promotion 
test  but  may  also  include  the 
“fear  of  success”  syndrome  in 
black  police  officers. 

The  third  suggestion  for  suc- 
cessful test  outcome  follows  from 
the  amount-of-knowledge  ele- 
ment and  is  obtainable  in  the  ex- 
cellently designed  tutorial  by 
Prof.  Robert  Panzarella  and  Dean 
James  Curran  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege. Additionally,  I would  sug- 
gest special  motivational  lectures 
by  such  black  police  giants  as 


retired  New  York  chiefs  William 
Bracey  and  Hamilton  Robinson. 

The  fourth  suggestion  involves 
the  seven  general  strategies  for 
test  preparation,  as  follows: 

1 Begin  early:  six  months  to  one 
year  prior  to  the  test; 

1 Study  regularly:  two  to  four 
hours  three  times  weekly; 

1 Overetudy:  Once  the  informa- 
tion is  comfortably  understood, 
drill  it  to  the  point  of  “coming  out 
of  one’s  ears”; 

1 Review  previous  exams:  Ac- 
tual practice  with  past  material 
promotes  accuracy  and  identifies 
weaknesses; 

1 0rganize  your  study: 
Guidance  as  to  areas  and  timing 
for  study  can  be  provided  and 
should  be  adhered  to; 

1 Review  periodically:  Study 
and  restudy  test  lements  so  as  to 
achieve  a sense  of  material 
mastery; 

^ Cram  intell  ently:  The  two 
weeks  prior  to  t 5 exam  should  be 
review  only,  nt  lew  learning. 

The  fifth  an<  inal  suggestion 
for  black  police  officers  comes 
from  the  Gosoel  of  Matthew, 
Chapter  17.  Verse  20: 

“And  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
because  of  vour  unbelief:  for  veri- 
ly I say  v mo  you,  if  ye  have  faith 
as  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye 
shall  say  unto  this  moutain. 
remove  hence  to  yonder  place, 
and  it  shall  remove;  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  to  you.” 


LEN  interview:  Coon: 

NJ’s  Cathy  Frank  Promotion’s  human  factor 
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to  enter  into  contracts  with  our  money  without  consulting  anyone.  I 
don’t  want  that  authority  in  my  position  here  at  the  state  level.  I don’t 
think  I would  want  to  be  in  a position  where  I didn’t  have  to  consult  so- 
meone on  a decision  that  major,  such  as  renegotiating  a contract  with 
Operation:  I.D.  Apparently  he  renegotiated  that  contract  without  con- 
sulting anyone  else,  and  gave  us  less  of  a percentage  instead  of  more. 
That  was  a foolish  move,  and  since  he  made  the  decision  by  himself, 
he's  got  to  take  the  responsibility  by  himself. 

LEN:  What  about  your  situation,  and  your  future?  At  one  time  you 
told  me  that  you  were  looking  at  other  horizons,  and  that  perhaps  there 
was  something  else  in  the  works.  Or,  are  you  in  here  for  the  duration? 

FRANK:  At  one  time,  I had  aspirations  of  going  on  politically  in 
elected  offices.  I had  the  opportunities  and  I put  them  aside,  because  I 
have  created  a monster  here  in  this  office.  I have  gotten  the  state  police 
chiefs’  association  into  doors  and  into  positions  that  they  never  dream- 
ed of  going  into.  I’ve  been  so  successfully  legislatively  that  I walk  into 
the  Statehouse  and  my  fellow  lobbyists  from  the  other  groups  will  say 
to  me,  “And  what  piece  of  legislation  are  you  getting  passed  today?”  I 
love  the  Statehouse  and  I love  government  work.  I will  remain  here.  As 
I’ve  said,  I’ve  retired  from  politics  but  I have  not  retired  from  govern- 
ment. Any  position  I take,  whether  it's  staying  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment aspect  or  going  into  other  areas  is  going  to  be  around  the  capitol 
and  around  the  government  area.  I can’t  say  that  my  future  will  always 
be  — it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  I will  beat  this  desk  for  the  next  10 
or  20  years.  I do  have  a lot  of  ambition,  a lot  of  energy  and  a lot  of  ideas, 
and  you  can  only  take  an  association  so  far  before  you  know  that  it’s 
time  to  leave.  It’s  not  time  right  now  for  me  to  leave;  I have  too  many 
things  that  I really  want  to  do  with  the  association,  and  we’re  still  mak- 
ing progress.  But  the  day  I reach  the  point  where  I feel  that  I’m  being 
stagnated  in  this  position,  I will  leave.  I’ve  gotten  so  involved  with  law 
enforcement,  and  so  accepted  in  law  enforcement,  that  I probably  will 
try  to  stay  with  something  in  law  enforcement.  I don’t  really  know 
right  now  what  doors  are  going  to  open,  and  I’m  not  looking.  As  long  as 
I can  continue  accomplishing  things,  I'll  stay  here.  If  I find  that  the 
association  is  not  behind  me  in  what  I’m  doing,  then  I’ll  move  on 
without  hesitation. 
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cient  in  today's  people-oriented 
world.  It  is  held  that  our  police 
system  elevates  a man  first  and 
then  determines  whether  or  not 
he  is  capable  of  handling  the  job. 
The  concept  is  strongly  ad- 
vocated that  the  promotion  of 
men  to  supervisory  or  ad- 
ministrative status  should  be 
primarily  based  on  their 
managerial  ability  and  their 
capability  of  performing  in  an 
elevated  role.  Let’s  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  men  of  apparent 
physical  prowess  often  make 
good  police  superiors.  There  is  no 
respect  for  the  “Caspar  Milque- 
toast" regardless  of  how  well  he 
tests. 

After  all  the  lofty  research  into 
promotional  procedures  done  by 
educators  and  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of 
Justice,  there  are  still  those  with 
“hooks”  who  emerge  into  the  pic- 
ture and  knock  all  the  good  inten- 
tions into  the  bleachers.  If  college 
men  are  given  special  favor,  this 
devastates  the  ambitions  of  all 
other  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  can  be  a big  problem, 
as  the  byword  becomes,  “Why  try 
hard?”  If  the  college  man  is  not 
given  consideration,  conversely, 
he  also  loses  interest  in  the  job 
that  overlooks  his  education,  and 
looks  for  greener  pastures. 


It  is  generally  agreed,  too,  that 
real  harm  can  be  done  to  the  ser- 
vice when  a man  rises  too  fast,  col- 
lege degree  or  not.  Men  do  not 
respect  the  inexperienced  officer 
who  has  not  been  as  long  in  the 
field  as  one  of  them.  They  suspect 
favoritism.  Both  the  individual 
and  the  service  are  handicapped 
when  a man  goes  up  too  fast.  The 
factor  of  “street  smarts”  also 
comes  into  consideration. 

It  is  important  to  note  that 
most  suggested  improvements  in 
promotional  procedures  are  load- 
ed with  subjectivity.  The  oral  ex- 
amination, ratings  by  superior  of- 
ficers,  the  concept  of 
demonstrated  qualities  of  leader- 
ship potential,  awards,  commen- 
dations and  other  factors  can  be 
and  are  manipulated.  There  is  still 
opportunity  for  taking  care  of 
one’s  buddy. 

I am  familiar  with  a top  agency 
which  went  through  all  the  mo- 
tions. There  would  be  a written 
examination,  a committee  of 
supervisors  would  interview  the 
prospects  and  make  evaluations, 
and  the  individual  would  be  rated 
by  his  current  supervisor.  One 
supervisor  gave  all  his  men  100 
percent  (or  nearly),  and  thus  the 
selection  process  was  knocked  for 
a loop.  Some  large  departments 
have  employed  the  system  of  a 
written  examination  combined 
with  an  evaluation  by  the  agency. 


It  has  jen  pretty  much  accepted 
that  the  evaluation  permitted  top 
management  to  pick  whomever 
they  pleased. 

The  erudite  boys  in  our  profes- 
sion can  scientifically  enumerate 
standards,  procedures  and 
wonderful  goals.  But  the  whole 
system  is  inevitably  based  upon 
the  nobi’  ty,  objectivity  and 
fairness  o man.  It  will  always  be 
thus. 

This  is  not  to  advocate  against 
truly  sincere  endeavors  to  im- 
prove upon  the  system.  But  to  the 
man  who  gets  the  assignment  of 
improving  upon  his  city's  or 
department's  system,  lots  of  luck. 
Y ou  are  going  to  come  away  mak- 
ing someone  unhappy  no  matter 
now  hard  you  try. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  the  burden  of  proof 
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with  the  act  for  which  the  accused 

is  prosecuted.” 

Approximately  one  hour  after 
the  jury  had  received  the  charge 
and  retired  for  deliberation,  it 
returned  to  the  courtroom  and  re- 
quested reinstruction  on  the  ele- 
ment of  intent  and  the  definition 
of  accident.  Upon  receiving  the  re- 
quested reinstruction,  the  jury 
deliberated  ten  more  minutes  and 
returned  a verdict  of  guilty.  The 
next  day  Franklin  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  the  murder  convic- 
tion. 

Shifting  the  burden  of  proof 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
William  Brennan,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
judge’s  instructions  to  the  jury 
violated  Franklin’s  due  process 
rights  in  that  they  shifted  the 
burden  of  persuasion  on  an  ele- 
ment of  the  crime  (in  this  case  the 
element  of  intent)  from  the  pros- 
ecution to  the  defense. 

In  explaining  the  rationale  for 
the  Court’s  decision.  Justice 
Brennan  wrote  that  “(t]he  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  ‘protects  the  ac- 
cused against  conviction  except 
upon  proof  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt  of  every  fact  necessary  to 
constitute  the  crime  with  which 


he  is  charged."  In  re  Wins  hip,  397 
U.S.  364  (1970).  This  bedrock,  ‘ax- 
iomatic and  elementary'  (con- 
stitutional) principle.  . .prohibits 
the  State  from  using  evidentiary 
presumption  in  a jury  charge  that 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the 
State  of  its  burden  of  persuasion 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt  of 
every  essential  element  of  a 
crime.  Sandstrom  u.  Montana , 
supra,  at  520-524;  Patterson  v. 
New  York,  432  U.S.  197,  210.  215 
(1977);  Mullaney  v.  Wilbur,  421 
U.S.  684.  698-701  (1975);  see  also 
Morisette  v.  United  States,  342 
U.S.  246,  274-275(1952).” 

Justice  Brennan  went  on  to 
note  that  the  question  before  the 
Court  in  this  instance  ‘‘is  almost 
identical  to  that  before  the  Court 
in  Sandstrom : ‘whether  the 
challenged  jury  instruction  had 
the  effect  of  relieving  the  State  of 
the  burden  of  proof  enunciated  in 
Winship  on  the  critical  question 
of.  . .state  of  mind,’  442  U.S.,  at 
621,  by  creating  a mandatory 
presumption  of  intent  upon  proof 
by  the  State  of  other  elements  of 
the  offense. 

“The  analysis  is  straight- 
forward,” Justice  Brennan  wrote. 
“ ‘The  threshold  inquiry  in  ascer- 
taining the  constitutional 
analysis  applicable  to  this  kind  of 
jury  instruction  is  to  determine 


the  nature  of  the  presumption  it 
describes.'  Id.,  at  514.  The  court 
must  determine  whether  the 
challenged  portion  of  the  instruc- 
tion creates  a mandatory 
presumption,  see  id.,  at  520-524, 
or  merely  a permissive  inference, 
see  Ulster  County  Court  v.  Allen. 
442  U.S.  140,  157-163  (1979  A 
mandatory  presumption  in- 
structs the  jury  that  it  must  infer 
the  presumed  fact  if  the  State 
proves  certain  predicate  facts.  A 
permissive  inference  suggests  to 
the  jury  a possible  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  if  the  State  proves 
predicate  facts,  but  does  not  re- 
quire the  jury  to  draw  that  conclu- 
sion. 

“Mandatory  presumptions 
must  be  measured  against  the 
standards  of  Winship  as 
elucidated  in  Sandstrom.  Such 
presumptions  violate  the  Due 
Process  Clause  if  they  relieve  the 
State  of  the  burden  of  persuasion 
on  an  element  of  an  offense.” 

Instructions  are  a command 

In  finding  that  the  jury  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Franklin  jury 
did  relieve  the  State  of  the  burden 
of  persuasion  on  an  element  of  an 
offense,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
a specific  finding  that  the 
challenged  sentences  are  cast  in 


the  language  of  a command.  They 
instruct  the  jury  that  ‘‘acts  of  a 
person  of  sound  mind  and  discre- 
tion are  presumed  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  person’s  will,"  and 
that  a person  “is  presumed  to  in- 
tend the  natural  and  probable 
consequences  of  his  acts,”  (em- 
phasis added).  These  words  carry 
precisely  the  message  of  the 
language  condemned  in  Sand- 
strom, supra,  at  515  (the  ‘‘law 
presumes  that  a person  intends 
the  ordinary  consequences  of  his 
voluntary  acts").  The  jurors 
“were  not  told  that  they  had  a 
choice,  or  that  they  might  infer 
that  conclusion;  they  were  told 
only  that  the  law  presumed  it.  It 
is  clear  that  a reasonable  juror 
could  easily  have  viewed  such  an 
instruction  as  mandatory.”  442 
U.S.,  at  515  (emphasis  added). 

The  portion  of  the  jury  charge 
challenged  in  this  case  directs  the 
jury  to  presume  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  — intent  to 
kill  — upon  proof  of  other 
elements  of  the  offense  — the  act 
of  slaying  another.  In  this  way 
the  instructions  ‘‘undermine  the 
factfinder's  responsibility  at 
trial,  based  on  evidence  adduced 
by  the  State,  to  find  the  ultimate 
facts  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt.”  Ulster  County  Court  v. 


Alien,  supra,  at  156  (emphasis  ad- 
ded). 

When  combined  with  the  im 
mediately  preceding  mandatory 
language,  the  instruction  that  the 
presumptions  ‘‘may  be  rebutted” 
could  reasonably  be  read  as  tell- 
ing the  jury  that  it  was  required 
to  infer  intent  to  kill  as  the 
natural  and  probable  conse- 
quence of  the  act  of  firing  the  gun 
unless  the  defendant  persuaded 
the  jury  that  such  an  inference 
was  unwarranted,  according  to 
Justice  Brennan.  The  very  state- 
ment that  the  presumption  ‘‘may 
be  rebutted  ’ ’ could  have  indicated 
to  a reasonable  juror  that  the 
defendant  bore  an  affirmative 
burden  of  persuasion  once  the 
State  proved  the  underlying  act 
giving  rise  to  the  presumption. 
Standing  alone,  the  challenged 
language  undeniably  created  an 
unconstitutional  burden-shifting 
presumption  with  respect  to  the 
element  of  intent.  (Francis  v. 
Franklin,  No.  83-1590.) 

Jonah  Triebwasser,  Esq.,  is  a 
former  police  officer  and  in- 
vestigator who  is  now  a trial 
lawyer  in  government  practice. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 


Jobs 


Police  Chief.  The  village  of  Plain- 
field,  111.,  a community  of  4,000 
residents  in  a growing  area  on  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  is  seeking 
qualified  applicant  for  the  posi- 
tion of  police  cl  ief.  The  depart- 
ment consists  (f  i0  sworn  of- 
ficers, including  he  chief,  along 
with  part-time  ar  ' auxiliary  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least 
five  years  of  public  law  enforce- 
ment experience  and  a minimum 
of  five  years  command  and  super- 
visory experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Strong  management  and 
administrative  skills  are  essen- 
tial. A bachelor’s  t’  gree  in  law  en- 
forcement is  desired,  but  not 
essential. 

Salary  range  for  the  position  is 
$28,000  to  $31,000,  plus  fringe 
benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  docu- 
menting history  of  successful  law 
enforcement  ability,  plus  names 
of  three  professional  references, 
to:  Vera  Krnac,  Village  Clerk, 
Plainfield  Village  Hall,  1400 
North  Division  Street,  Plainfield, 
IL  60544,  Attn:  Police  Commis- 
sioner. An  application  packet  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail,  including 
application  form,  community 
data  and  details  of  selection  pro- 
cess. All  applications  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidentiality.  The 
deadline  for  receipt  of  resumes  is 
August  30,  1985. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  City  of  Bellevue,  Wash, 
population  80,000,  is  seeking  an 


experienced  police  officer. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  and  have  a minimum 
of  two  years  of  college  and  12 
months  experience  as  a sworn, 
full-time  municipal  or  county 
police  officer. 

Salary  ranges  from  $1,907  to 
$2,293  per  month,  depending  on 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,442  per  month.  Excellent 
medical,  dental  and  retirement 
benefits  are  included,  along  with 
11  paid  holidays  and  13  days  an- 
nual leave  to  start.  All  uniforms 
and  equipment  provided. 

To  inquire  or  apply,  write  or 
call:  Personnel  Department,  City 
of  Bellevue,  P.O.  Box  90012, 
Bellevue,  WA  98009.  Telephone: 
(206)  455-7854. 

Police  Officers.  The  Oakland 
Police  Department  is  seeking  ad- 
ditional officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  prior  to  appointment, 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
GED  and  hold  a valid  California 
driver’s  license  prior  to  appoint- 
ments. 

The  positions  offer  promotional 
opportunities,  educational  incen- 
tives and  a starting  salary  of 
$2,045.80  per  month  while  atten- 
ding the  police  academy.  Top 
salary  is  $36,141.88  per  year  (in- 
cluding holiday,  uniform  and 
longevity  pay).  Benefits  include 
paid  medical,  dental  and  sick 
leave  benefits,  three  weeks  an- 
nual paid  vacation,  college  and/oi 
course  tuition  reimbursemen' 
and  retirement  at  age  50. 


To  apply,  write  or  call:  Oakland 
Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Unit,  455  Seventh  Street,  Room 
120,  Oakland.  CA  94607.  Tel.: 
(415)  273-3338.  The  department  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Females  and 
minorities  desired. 

Chief  of  University  Police.  Sul 
Ross  State  University  is  seeking 
to  fill  this  administrative  posi- 
tion, beginning  September  1, 
1985.  The  job  involves  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  a univer- 
sity police  department  with  five 
officers. 

Responsibilities  include:  securi- 
ty of  university  students,  person- 
nel and  facilities;  enforcement  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  laws;  traf- 
fic control,  and  parking. 

A minimum  of  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a 

related  area  is  required.  A 
master’s  degree  and  management 
are  preferred.  Salary  is  com- 
petitive based  on  qualifications 
and  experience,  and  includes  an 
excellent  benefit  package. 

Sul  Ross  State  University  is 
located  in  the  Big  Bend  Country 
of  Western  Texas,  on  a 600-acre 
campus  with  35  buildings  and  100 
apartment  units.  The  university 
has  an  enrollment  of  1,700 
students. 

Review  of  applications  will 
begin  August  16,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  position  is  filled. 
To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, resume,  official  transcripts 
and  three  letters  of  reference  to: 
Personnel  Office,  Box  C-13,  Sul 


Ross  State  University,  Alpine, 
TX  79832.  An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

Security  Director.  York  College, 
in  York,  Pa.,  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of  director  of 
security. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position 
include  the  supervision,  direction 
and  scheduling  of  the  college's  all- 
student security  force,  develop- 
ing and  implementing  physical 
security  for  the  campus,  and  ef- 
fective liaison  with  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  local  police. 

Applicants  must  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  preferably  in 
police  administration,  or  a related 
field.  Four  years  supervisory  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement  or 
civilian  security  is  also  required. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Director  of  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, York  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Country  Club  Road, 
York.  PA  17405. 

Senior  Criminalist.  The  State  of 
Connecticut's  forensic  science 
laboratory  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  criminalist. 

The  duties  of  the  position  in- 
clude supervising  and  conducting 
complex  forensic  analyses  of  hair, 
fiber,  glass  and  other  types  of 
trace  evidence,  testifying  as  an 
expert  witness  in  court  and  per- 
forming other  related  duties. 

Applicants  must  have  a B.S., 
M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  forensic 
science  or  a related  area,  with  at 
least  three  years  forensic 
laboratory  experience. 


The  salary  range  for  the  posi- 
tion has  been  set  at  $27,596  to 
$33,597  per  year,  along  with  ex- 
cellent benefits. 

To  apply,  contact:  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Lee.  Director,  Forensic  Science 
Laboratory,  294  Colony  Street, 
Meriden,  CT  06540.  Telephone: 
(203)  238-6324. 

Training  Instructor.  The  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center  in  Glynco,  Ga.,  is  seeking 
applications  from  individuals 
with  extensive  experience  in 
marine  law  enforcement. 

Candidates  must  have  prior 
success  as  an  instructor  in  rele- 
vant areas.  Duties  include 
research  and  course  development 
and  evaluation. 

Salary  ranges  from  $17,824  to 
$26,381 . To  apply  or  to  obtain  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  David 
E.  White  Jr.,  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Specialist,  FLETC, 
Building  94,  Glynco,  GA  31524. 
Telephone:  (912)  267-2614. 

Looking  for  a few 
good  people? 

If  you’ve  got  a spot  to  fill,  look  no 
further  than  the  Jobs  section  of 
Law  Enforcement  News.  For  a 
price  that  won’t  brutalize  your 
budget,  your  ad  will  reach 
thousands  of  experienced, 
talented  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals with  every  issue. 

For  more  information,  call  Marie 
Rosen  at  (21 2)  489-3912. 
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Upcoming  Events 


OCTOBER 

15.  Legal  Update.  Presented  by  the  Kent 
State  Police  Training  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Kait  Ohio.  Fee  820. 

15-18.  Budget  Development  and  Presenta- 
tion. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Management. 
To  be  held  in  WeOeatey,  Mass. 

17-18.  National  Correctional  Trafnen  Con- 
ference. Co-sponsored  by  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University's  Department  of  Correc- 
tional Services,  the  Kentucky  Department 
for  Social  Services  and  the  American 
Association  of  Correctional  Training  Per- 
sonnel. To  be  held  in  Lexington.  Ky. 
Registration  feet  835. 

17-18.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems.  Spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education.  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del  Fee:  8376. 

17-20.  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Correctional  Recreation  Association.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

20- 25.  Evidentiary  Problems  in  the  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Reno,  Nev. 

21- 22.  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Kent  State  Police  Train- 
ing Academy.  To  be  held  in  Kent,  Ohio.  Fee: 
$176. 

21-23.  Financial  Crime:  Detection  and  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  DeL  Fee: 
8350. 

21-25.  Surveillance  Operations.  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee  $695. 

21-25.  Seminar  for  the  Police  Traffic  Com- 
mander. Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee  $325. 

21-25.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Educatioa  To  be  held  in  Wilming- 
ton, DeL  Fee  8450. 

21-25.  Prevention  of  Family  Violence. 
Presented  by,  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute  Fee  $325. 

21-25.  Loss  Control  Management.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service, 


American  Society  of  Criminology, 
Attn.:  Sarah  M.  Hall,  1314  Kinnear 
Road.  Columbus.  OH  43212.  Tel:  (614) 
422-9207. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102. 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/o  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota,  FL  33678. 
Tel:  (813)  366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3601  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (305)  475-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  1L  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto. 
CA  95352.  Tel.:  (209)  575-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn;  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)  382-5666. 

DanCor  Ltd.  Police  Training,  2387  Rip- 
pey  Court,  El  Cajon,  CA  92020. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 


Brenau  Professional  College. 

21-25.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Polks  Traffic 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee  $326. 

21-November  1.  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management  Fee  $675. 

21-November  8.  Command  Training  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Lew  Enforcement  Management 
To  be  held  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

21- November  14  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
sion. Sponsored  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Feet  $500,  phis  $50  for  books. 

22- 23.  Methods  of  Interview  and  Interroga- 
tion. Sponsored  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  Fee:  $150. 

22-23.  Communication  Center  Emergency 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tioa To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale  Fla. 
Fee  $300. 

22-24.  Kinesic  Technique  of  Interview  and 
Interrogation  1.  Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy,  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  To  be  held  in 
Huntsville  Tex  Fee  $296. 

24-25.  Premises  Survey  and  Security  Plan- 
ning. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tioa To  be  held  in  Wilmingtoa  DeL  Fee 
$350. 

24-25.  Kinesic  Technique  of  Interview  and 
Interrogation  II.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Fee  $125. 

24-25.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tioa To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Fee  $275. 

24-26.  Eleventh  Annual  "Help  Stop  Crime" 
Conference.  Sponsored  by  the  Florida  State 
Attorney  General's  Office.  To  be  held  in 
Tampa. 

25.  Second  Annual  Justice,  Safety  and  Loss 
Prevention  Conference.  Sponsored  by 
Eastern  Kentucky  University’s  College  of 
Law  Enforcement  To  be  held  in  Richmond, 

Ky. 


Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1466,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville,  OH  45764. 
(614)  753-3591,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  Tel.:  (301) 
948-0922. 

International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.  Tel.:  (312)  963-0990. 

International  Association  of  Women 
Police,  do  Sgt.  Shirley  Warner,  An- 
chorage Police  Department,  622  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  AK  99501.  Tel.: 
(907)  264-4193. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel.:  (203)  655-2906. 

National  Alliance  for  Safe  Schools,  601 
North  Interregional.  Austin.  TX  78702. 
Tel.:  (612)  396-8686. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 


25.  DW1  Update.  Sponsored  by  the  Center 
fer  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Law  School.  To  be  held  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio  Fee:  860. 

27-31.  18th  Annual  Crime  School  Presented 
by  the  Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association  To  be  held  in  Providence,  R.I. 

27-November  1.  Family  Law  and  Domestic 
Relations  Issues.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Rena  Nev. 

27- November  2.  Providing  Protective  Ser- 
vices. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd  Fee:  $1,976. 

28- 29.  Intelligence  Analysis  for  In- 
vestigators. Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $160. 

28-29.  Recent  Court  Decisions.  Sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Educatioa  To  be  held  in  Wil- 
mington, DeL  Fee:  $300. 

28-30.  Introduction  to  the  Application  of 
Microcomputers  to  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment. To  be  held  in  University  Park,  Pa. 
Fee  $260. 

28-November  1.  Management  of  Covert 
Operations.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege 

28-November  1.  Crime  Scene  Technicians 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee  $360. 

28-November  1.  Surveillance  Optics. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee  $695. 

28-November  1.  Microcomputer  Workshop 
for  Police  Applications.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management  To 
be  held  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C  Fee  $426. 

30.  Implementing  the  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Law  SchooL  To  be  held  in  Col- 
umbus, Ohio.  Fee  $25. 

30- Nov  ember  1.  Microcomputer  Data  Base 
Management  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment. To  be  held  in  University  Park,  Pa. 


vestigators,  53  West  Jackson  Blvd, 
Chicago.  IL  60604.  Tel:  (312)  939-6050. 

National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, c/o  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor,  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth,  VA 
23704.  (804)  393-8289. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno,  NV  89507.  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno, 
NV  89507. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft,  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (306)  776-6500. 

National  Police  Institute,  405  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Pennsylvania  State  Constables 
Association,  Convention  '85,  505 
Church  Street,  Norristown,  PA  19401. 
Tel.:  (216)  279-6200. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campus,  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport,  PA  16132.  Tel.: 
(412)  678-9501. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 


Foe  526a 

30-November  1.  The  Kinesic  Interview. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Educatioa  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  DeL  Fee  $350. 

30-November  1.  Forensic  Science. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Educatioa  To  be 
heU  in  Wilmington,  DeL  Fee  $300. 

NOVEMBER 

1.  Legal  Considerations  in  Private  Securi- 
ty. Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Law  School.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Fee:  *60. 

3- 6.  Conference  on  Victims  of  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders. Presented  by  the  National  College 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Reno,  Nov. 
4.  Interviewing  Sex  Crime  Victims. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Law  School.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee: 
$45. 

4- 5.  Bicycle  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $160. 

4-6.  Terrorism  in  the  80’s.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $325. 

4-7.  Comprehensive  Police  Fleet  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $326. 

4-8.  Master  User  Microcomputer.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Florida  Institute  for  law  En- 
forcement. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fee:  $125. 

4-8.  Advanced  Firearms  Instructor  Train- 
ing. Prresented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

4-8.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Fee:  $326. 

4-8.  Video  Operations.  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  *696. 

4-15.  65th  Police  Executive  Development 
Institute  (POLEX),  Presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  To  be  held  in 
State  College,  Pa.  Fee:  $696. 


Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  Tel:  (814)  863-0262. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berry ville,  VA  22611.  Tel.:  (703) 
955-1 128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30676, 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tel.:  (602) 
588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  Tel  : (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)  738-8155 

University  of  Louisville,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Ronald  M.  Holmes,  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  (502)  588-6667. 


4-15.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $650. 

5.  Interviewing  Sex  Crime  Victims. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Law  SchooL  To  be  held  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Fee:  $45. 

6- 8.  Modern  Techniques  in  Effective  Sex 
Crime  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Kent,  Ohia  Fee:  *75. 

7- 8.  Drug/Narcotics  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Educatioa  To  be 
held  in  Wilmingtoa  DeL  Fee:  $276. 

7-8.  Interviewing  Techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Law  School. 
To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  $100. 

11-16.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $476. 

11-15.  Counterroriom  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

11-16.  Supervising  Civilians  in  Law  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $1325. 

11-15.  Law  Enforcement  Photography. 
Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $250. 

11-16.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Train- 
ing Institute  (POSIT).  Presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  To  be  held 
In  State  College,  Pa.  Fee:  $325. 

11-16.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider.  Sponsored 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $576. 

11-22.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $1,000. 

13-15.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmingtoa  Del.  Fee: 
$325. 

13-15.  Dispatchers'  Techniques.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  To  be  held  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Fee:  *260. 

13-15.  Child  Pornography/Sexual  Abase. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Educatioa  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $326. 

13-15.  Hostage  Negotiations  and  Recovery. 
Presented  by  the  Kent  State  Police  Train- 
ing Academy.  To  be  held  in  Kent.  Ohio.  Fee: 
$100. 

13-17.  37th  Annual  Meeting.  Presented  by 
the  American  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego. 

17- 21. 8th  Annual  Conference.  Presented  by 
the  International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  For  details,  contact  the  Arizona 
Crime  Prevention  Association,  P.O.  Bo* 
3766,  Phoenix,  AZ  85030.  Tel.:  (602) 
262-7331. 

18.  Employee  Performance  Appraisal 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
and  Education  Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo. 
Ohio.  Fee:  $110. 

18- 19.  Employee  Theft.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  To  be  held  in  Wilmingtoa 
Del.  Fee:  *$350 

18-19.  Application  of  Physical  Security 
Systems.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa 
tion.  To  be  held  in  Wilmingtoa  Del.  Fee: 
*376. 

18-20.  Special  Problems  in  Internal  Affairs 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $275. 

18-20.  Police  Interview/Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Educatioa  To  be 
lield  in  Wilmington,  DeL  Fee:  *325. 

18-22.  Supervisory  Skills.  Presented  by  the 
Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Kent,  Ohio.  Fee:  $90. 

18-22.  Basic  Fingerprinting.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Law  School. 
To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  $150. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 
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